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ON EZEKIEL’S DUMBNESS 


MOSHE GREENBERG 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


EVEN days after having received his call to prophesy to the ‘‘rebel- 
lious house”’ of Israel, Ezekiel is commanded: 


Come, shut yourself up inside your house. 

You, O man, behold ropes have been laid upon you, 

And you shall be bound with them, so that you may not go out in their midst. 
And I shall cause your tongue to cleave to your palate, so that you shall be dumb, 
And not be for them a man who reproves. 

But when I speak with you I shall open your mouth, 

And you shall say to them: Thus said the Lord God. 

He who listens will listen, who does not, will not, 

For they are a rebellious house (3 24-27). 


According to the present arrangement of the Book of Ezekiel the 
prophet’s dumbness lasted for seven-and-a-half years, until the fall of 
Jerusalem; more exactly, until word had reached him of Jerusalem's 
fall.!. In a passage dated four-and-a-half years later Ezekiel is told that 


when Jerusalem falls: 


On that day the fugitive will come to you to let you hear of it. At that time your 
mouth will be opened, with the fugitive, and you shall speak, and be dumb no 


longer... (24 26 f.). 


Three years later — 
In the twelfth year? of our exile, in the tenth month, on the fifth of the month, 
the fugitive from Jerusalem came to me saying: The city has fallen. Now the hand 
of the Lord had been upon me in the evening before the fugitive came, and he had 
opened my mouth by the time he came to me in the morning, so that I was dumb 
no longer (33 21 f.). 


And yet between the command of chapter 3 and the prophet’s release 
from dumbness in chapter 33, a host of prophecies are uttered, some 


*From 12 Tammuz (July) 593 (11 f. plus 3 16) to 5 Tebet (January) 585. 

2 This, the /ectio difficilior, attested to by the best Hebrew and Greek witnesses (cf. 
the meager Hebrew and secondary Greek witnesses adduced by Cornill, Ezechiel, 
p. 396, in support of the reading ‘‘eleventh year’’), is surely original. The poorly attested 
reading, ‘‘eleventh year,” is presumably the child of the same reasoning that prompts 
some modern critics to adopt it: “That the news of the fall of Jerusalem reached the 
Captivity only after a year-and-a-half is entirely out of the question” (Cornill, tbid.). 
This interval is arrived at by the simple addition of months between ‘‘the fourth month 
of the eleventh year of Zedekiah’’ when the city fell (Jer 39 2, 525 #.), and the present 
“twelfth year in the tenth month” when the fugitive arrived. But if the Judahite regnal 
year began in Tishri, 4/11 of Zedekiah would fall in July 586, while 10/12 would fall in 
January 585 (Cooke, Ezekiel, p. 366). Inasmuch as “the twelfth year’’ has the best 
textual support this passage may be added to the evidence in favor of a Tishri-Tishri 


year in Judah at this time. 
101 
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explicitly before listening audiences (e. g. 11 25, 141, 201). How can 
this be consistent with Ezekiel’s having been dumb all this time? In 
what sense was he not “‘a man who reproves’’ during the first seven-and- 
a-half years of his ministry? 

European and American critics appear to have arrived at a consensus 
that the passages concerning the dumbness have been radically displaced. 
They must be combined, it is alleged, and placed close to Jerusalem's 
fall, thus obviating the difficulty of seven years of muteness filled with 
prophetic preaching. In the most recent comprehensive study of the 
problems of the Book of Ezekiel the matter is put thus: 

In no wise can 3 22-27 now be in its proper place, for it is out of the question 
that Ezekiel could have received a command to keep long years of silence immedi- 
ately after his call to prophecy. It is likewise improbable that Ezekiel was afflicted 
with pe:iodic alalia, which he represented, in retrospect, as though YHWH had 
placed his affliction from the outset in the service of the divine purpose. According 
to this interpretation the prophet meant something else than he wrote.... The 
reports of 3 22-27, 24 25-27, 33 21-22 belong rather to the end of the first period of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy; together they constitute the report of a symbolic act of the 
prophet which he performed during the siege of Jerusalem to represent, by his 
dumbness and silence, YHWH's turning away. With the arrival of the news that 
Jerusalem had been conquered, the activity was ended. 

The theory of periodic alalia must be rejected, not only for the reason 
given, but more important, because it disagrees with the plain meaning 
of the text. The three passages scattered through the book leave no doubt 
that they refer to a single, unbroken period of dumbness. However the 
dumbness is to be interpreted, it is represented as lasting without inter- 
ruption from its inception to the prophet’s release. 

At the same time it is a desperate assumption that an originally 
continuous and eminently sensible arrangement as that suggested by 
Fohrer was thus violently destroyed by the work of later redactors. To 
what end? How account for the fragmentizing of the hypothetical original, 
and its dispersion throughout the book? The difficulty of making this 
plausible to students whose faculties were as yet unused to critical 
romancing drove me to re-examine this crux to see whether really no 
alternative to this desperate solution exists. 

Eliezer of Beaugency, a twelfth century exegete of unusual per- 
ceptiveness and originality, comments as follows on the passage of 
chapter 3: 

You shall be dumb so as not to go out and reprove them on your own initiative, but 

only if the elders of the people come before you.... But when I speak to you, then 

you shall say to them: Thus said the Lord God; by doing this you shall have dis- 
charged your duty as a prophet.‘ 


3G. Fohrer, Die Hauptprobleme des Buches Ezechiel, ‘‘BZAW," No. 72 (Berlin, 
1952), p. 30. To the list of scholars there in note 13 add Bewer and Pfeiffer. 

4S. Poznanski, ed., Kommentar zu Ezechiel ...von Eliezer aus Beaugency (Hebrew; 
Warsaw, 1908), p. 8. 
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The prophet’s peculiar immobility is here pointed to as that which 
sets him apart from all other prophets and ‘‘men who reprove.”’ Their 
duty normally would take them out among the people — according to 
Isa 29 21 the reprover stands in the gate; Ezekiel, however, must keep 
to his house and wait for the elders to come to him. 

It is the fact, and upon this Eliezer doubtless based his comment, 
that of the literary prophets whose careers were of comparable length, 
Ezekiel alone is never found speaking in the forum, in the streets, among 
the people. Isaiah moves about Jerusalem; he meets the king and 
officers. Jeremiah does too. But Ezekiel is never found outside his house, 
save for the necessity of one symbolic act (12 3). As has been noted by 
others,’ the audiences of the prophet in chapters 1-33 are consistently 
depicted as having come to him, or seated themselves before him (8 1, 14 1, 
20 1, 33 30). So far, then, the position of this passage at the start of the 
prophet’s career is borne out by the evidence of the book. 

What of the prophet’s dumbness? Eliezer of Beaugency seems to see 
another peculiarity of Ezekiel in the interdiction laid upon him of 
spontaneous, free speech. Other prophets, who moved about among the 
people, had to react on the spot to what they saw. Not so Ezekiel, who 
can speak only when God opens his mouth, and can then say only, ““Thus 
said the Lord God....”’ 

This idea too is not isolated in the book. It is reiterated in the peculiar 
charge of God to the prophet *7272 naam (3 4). The 3 of *12723 is indeed 
unexampled, as Ehrlich has pointed out,® but it would seem far better 
to regard it as written with a special purpose,’ than as a mistake: The 
prophet may speak only what God has put into his mouth, in the very 
words that God has spoken. This is also the meaning of the remarkable 
image of eating the scroll of prophecy, which immediately precedes these 
words. Ezekiel’s prophecy has already been written by God; the 
prophet’s task is merely to reproduce this prophecy in God's very words. 

What the subject of these words is we are told in 2 10: laments, and 
moaning, and woe. Ezekiel is thus represented as having spent the seven- 
and-a-half years before the fall of Jerusalem withdrawn from the life of 
his community, obsessed with the impending doom of Judah. During 
this time he could speak of nothing except this impending doom — the 
content of the scroll which he had been fed. He felt struck dumb by God 
for any purpose but to recite the laments and moaning and woe that he 


was charged to announce. 


Now such an understanding of the text imputes to the prophet a 
markedly abnormal state of mind. It is true that the balance of Ezekiel’s 


5 See M. Z. Segal, M¢vd Hammigrd‘ (Jerusalem, 1955), II, 395, note 17, and 393, 
6 In Mikra ki-Pheschuto, III, 292. 
7 Fohrer, in his commentary (in HAT) ad loc. 
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psyche was already shaken by the first overwhelming experience of his 
call. Directly thereafter he was “‘borne by the spirit’’ to Tel-Abib where 
he sat seven days “‘stunned” (3 14). Yet the notion that for the next 
seven-and-a-half years he could break his silence only to speak oracles 
of Judah’s doom does tax one’s credulity, despite its paper logic. 

It is at this point that I should like to adduce a passage out of Jo- 
sephus’ War which, I believe, places our problem in a new light. Josephus 
is speaking of portents that betokened the fall of Jerusalem: 


But a further portent was even more alarming. Four years before the war, 
when the city was enjoying profound peace and prosperity, there came to the 
feast at which it is the custom of all Jews to erect tabernacles to God, one Jesus, 
son of Ananias, a rude peasant, who suddently began to cry out in the Temple, 
“A voice from the east, a voice from the west, a voice from the four winds; 
a voice against Jerusalem and the sanctuary, a voice against bridegrooms 
and brides, a voice against all the people.’” Day and night he went about all the 
alleys with this cry on his lips. Some of the leading citizens, incensed at the fellow’s 
ill-omened words, laid hands on him and severely chastised him. But he, without 
uttering a word on his own behalf or for the private ear of those who smote him, 
continued his cries as before. Thereupon, the rulers, supposing, as was indeed the 
case, that the man was under some supernatural impulse, brought him before the 
Roman governor, where, though flayed to the bone with scourges, he neither 
begged for mercy nor shed a tear, but, merely introducing the most mournful of 
variations into his ejaculation, responded to each stroke with ‘‘Woe to Jerusalem!’ 
When Albinus, the governor, asked him who and whence he was and why he 
uttered these words, he made no reply whatever to his questions, but never ceased 
reiterating his dirge over the city, until Albinus pronounced him a maniac and let 
him go. 

During all that period up to the outbreak of war he neither approached nor 
was seen talking to any of the citizens, but, as if it were a prayer on which he had 
pondered, daily repeated his lament, ‘‘Woe to Jerusalem!’ He neither cursed any 
of those who beat him day after day nor blessed those who offered him food; to 
all, that melancholy and ominous refrain was his one reply. At the festivals his 
cries were loudest. So for seven years and five months he continued his wail, his 
voice never flagging nor his strength exhausted, until during the siege, after wit- 
nessing the verification of his presage, he ceased. For, while going his round on the 
wall, shouting in piercing tones ‘‘Woe once more to the city and to the people and 
to the Temple’”’ as he added a last word, ‘‘And woe to myself also,’’ a stone shot 
from the military engine struck and killed him instantaneously. So with those 
ominous words still on his lips he passed away. 


(War VI.5.3; translated by Thackeray, Selections from Josephus, pp. 143 f.) 


Seven years and five months this Jesus son of Ananias cried his 
message of woe, alone, withdrawn in spirit from the world, cut off from 
the life of society. Had someone wished to invent a supporting parallel 
to Ezekiel’s withdrawal and muteness he could hardly have done better 
than invent such a story. Of course Josephus had no such intent; he 
does not indicate any connection between the action of Jesus and that of 
Ezekiel. Moreover the circumstantiality of the account, with all its 
difference in detail from Ezekiel, makes it clear that we are dealing with 
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an independent event, not a fabricated echo.’ There could hardly be 
a more striking parallel, drawn from the later history of Israel itself, to 
the state of mind imputed to the prophet Ezekiel. Jesus son of Ananias 
was no [zekiel, but his withdrawal from society, his exclusive obsession 
with the one theme of Jerusalem’s doom, and his inability to speak of 
anything but this for seven-and-a-half years, are the best possible 


commentary to Ezekiel’s dumbness. 


§ The obvious differences between Jesus son of Ananias and Ezekiel (and they are 
all essential) are, that Jesus is not a prophet who speaks in the name of God; that he is 
not immobile, but walks about in the city; that, unlike Ezekiel but like Jeremiah, he 
suffers at the hands of the people for his dire message (Klausner, Historia Sel Habbayit 
HaSsseni (Jerusalem, 1954], V, 269 speaks of Jesus as “the lamenting Jeremiah of his 
time, without the great prophet's scope and broad horizons . . .’’). 

On the other hand the striking identity of the interval during which both men spoke 
only of Jerusalem's doom arouses the suspicion of some connection between the two 
stories. Can this suspicion be raised to a plausible hypothesis? 

Josephus betrays no awareness of a connection. He neither refers to Ezekiel here, 
nor speaks of Ezekiel’s obsession with Jerusalem’s fall for seven-and-a-half years when 
he mentions the prophet in Antiquities X.7.2. The term ‘‘dumbness,”’ the crux of the 
Ezekiel passages, is never applied by Josephus to Jesus — an unlikely omission had the 
historian been aware of a connection between the two. 

As to the seven-and-a-half years, it must not be lost sight of that so far as Ezekiel 
is concerned, this is not a traditional datum. This sum of years is not stated explicitly 
in the book, nor is it a datum of the traditional Jewish historians. It is a synthetic 
datum, arrived at by combining the dates of two passages. In the one place that 
Josephus writes of Ezekiel'’s prophecy of doom he shows no trace of having made this 
combination. 

When this paper was presented to the American Oriental Society (April, 1958), 
the influence of Ezekiel on the Jesus story was suggested along the following lines: 
Josephus may have received the story from apocalyptic circles out of which Jesus may 
have emerged. These circles may have been influenced by Ezekiel (cf. the traces of 
Ezekiel's influence on the Qumran community's beliefs), may have calculated his period 
of dumbness in the same manner as we do, may have interpreted the action of Jesus as 
Ezekelian, and therefore framed his story so as to coincide in this detail with Ezekiel. 

In weighing the plausibility of this speculation the following considerations suggest 
themselves: Jesus’ action lasted seven-and-a-half years or it did not. If it did, nothing 
but sheer coincidence can account for his having begun it exactly seven years and five 
months before his death. If it did not, then the story as we have it has been altered so 
as not to accord with the facts. Now Josephus was present in Jerusalem during a good 
part of the time of the story, in a position to know the facts directly. If we assume that 
the story was altered we must assume further either that Josephus was ignorant of the 
truth of the case, or that he accepted the story despite its misrepresenting the facts. 
The latter alternative would be comprehensible had Josephus knowingly sought to 
assimilate Jesus to Ezekiel; this, as we have seen, is not the case. The assumption that 
the number of years is a fabrication thus entails the following consequences: 1) The 
alteration was made before Josephus heard the story, and for a reason of which he was 
ignorant; 2) Josephus was not aware of the facts concerning what happened under his 
very nose. 

In attempting to give the color of plausibility to the theory that Jesus’ story has 
been influenced by Ezekiel one is led to the most tenuous speculation. It seems there is 
no convincing alternative to the conclusion that we have here a remarkable, yet genuine, 
historical coincidence. 





FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS AND THE ESSENES: 
ANTIQUITIES XVIII.18-—22 


JOHN STRUGNELL 


PALESTINE ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM 


I 


HE testimonia to the Essenes in Greek and Latin writers have 

not lacked attention in the last nine years, but it cannot be pre- 
tended that much advance in their exegesis and evaluation has been 
made. Understandably so, perhaps, for they have been almost exclusively 
studied for one purpose: to establish or contest the legitimacy of calling 
the sect of Qumran Essene, and according to each scholar’s aim varying 
methodological rules have been followed. 

The attempt to identify the new and unknown magnitude of Qumran 
with the phenomenon of the Essenes, however, partook of the obscurum 
per obscurius. Scholarship had not by 1948 come to complete agreement 
about the Essenes. Although much discussion had been devoted to the 
testimonia, separately and harmonistically, certain features remained 
obscure and the agreement reached on others was not ideally firm. 
When our only evidence was that of the Greek and Latin writers, the 
approach of scholarship was naturally harmonistic, e. g. to explain an 
obscure passage in Josephus on the basis of ‘‘clearer’’ indications in 
Philo, if not on the same theme, on a related one. During such reconstruc- 
tions scholars realized the dangers coming from the presence in our 
witnesses of various tendencies, and were willing to harmonize on the 
assumption that one or other of our testimonia told more about its 
author’s prejudices than about the Essenes. But arguments from Tendenz 
are often uncertain: a description may be the fruit of the author's 
Tendenz, but it may be that the existence of a phenomenon, pleasing to 
that Tendenz, provoked him to record it. So very often an ambivalent 
sentence in Josephus could be expounded in one sense from the ‘‘clearer”’ 
evidence in Philo, or in the other sense on the assumption that Philo’s 
account was tendentious. 

A further difficulty came in the precise understanding of our tes- 
timonia. For all the centuries that they have been known, we are still 
not provided with better instruments for accurate exegesis of the Greek 
and Latin authorities than those we have for the understanding of the 

106 
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recently discovered scrolls. Grammatically' and especially lexico- 
graphically? there are still many lacunae which leave us without means 
of determining the more probable interpretation of ambivalent passages. 
It is unlikely that we shall detect possibilities of meaning in our sources 
that have not been recognized by some at jeast of the classical scholars 
that have worked on our texts, but several possible finesses of style have 
been pointed out once and then neglected in the subsequent literature 
because evidence was then lacking; and we are still at a loss in establishing 
one meaning. 

Study of this problem seems to have reached an impasse, and it is 
the suggestion of this paper that a change in method is called for. We 
must now take the identification of Qumranites and Essenes as proved. 
Since now we have available Essene writings’ and, ir addition, archeolog- 
ical remains of the Essene settlement, should we not use this new evidence 


as a help to the exact exegesis of the Greek and Latin authors? Professor 


Roberts has made an analogous suggestion, writing: ““The scrolls now 
become the yardstick by which Philo and Josephus are measured.’’4 
However he takes their accounts of the Essenes to be already well 
understood, and, as a result of his comparison, he says to each: “Thou 
ailest here and here.’’ My intention is more sympathetic. Taking each 
author separately, let us use the evidence of the Qumranite phenomenon 
in choosing between equally possible interpretations of passages in the 
testimonia that seem to be thematically related. We may diminish 
what has to be ascribed to the Tendenz of each author, and, by being 
able to demonstrate the nature of its operation in passages which are 
controllable by other evidence, we may see more clearly how it may be 
expected to operate in other, uncontrolled passages; further, if we can 
establish that Qumranite practice may be accurately reflected in some 


For a grammatical bibliography, cf. G. Hiélscher, PWRE, IX, and E. Stein, 
De woordenkeuse in het Bellum Judaicum van Flavius Josephus (Amsterdam, 1937), 
pp. IX f. 

? Leisegang’s preface (‘‘cum indicem universae graecitatis Philoneae conscribere 
mihi non liceret .. . satis habui omnia ea vocabula colligere, quae Philonis philosophiae 
et theologiae propria esse mihi videbantur’’) warns us of those aspects in which we will 
find his index inadequate. For the Josephus Lexicon, of which so far only 4 fasciculi 
are published, Dr. H. R. Moehring, who is responsible for the continuation of the work, 
has kindly allowed me access to the manuscript material on certain words here discussed. 

3 These are no longer descriptions of the phenomenon written for the instruction 
of outsiders, but works produced for the private purposes of the Essene movement: 
they too, it is true, have a Tendenz, but it differs in type from that of our Greek and 
Latin authorities. 

4B. J. Roberts, ‘‘The Qumran Scrolls and the Essenes,’’ NTS, III, 58 ff. Cf. rather 
the treatment in F. M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran, chap. iii, n. 2 and §2; 
other recent studies are by A. Dupont-Sommer, Evidences, No. 55, pp. 27 ff,. and JSS, 
I, 361 (pace J. Carmignac, VT, VII, 318), A. Rubinstein, V7, VI, 307, and M. 
Philonenko, Semitica, VI, 69. 
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passages, it will become more legitimate to expect those pieces of in- 
formation to be reliable for which we have no Qumranite parallels (so 
long as our cautions concerning precise grammatical analysis and aware- 
ness of polyvalences are observed). It is important to do this separately 
for each author. Although much work has been done on the sources 
and interrelationships of our classical writers, this may have been 
vitiated by a faulty, harmonizing, exegesis of them; in any case, our re- 
sults can be used later to confirm or modify the conclusions of that study. 


II 


I will take, as a sample, the brief passage in Antiquities XVIII.18-22, 
only dealing with the passage in Bellum I] when it contains nuances of 
the points discussed by Josephus here. Three general principles of 
explanation must be observed. First, Josephus’ general tendency is 
well known: he is explaining Jewish antiquities and customs for the 
admiration of the Hellenistic world. When he comes to describe the 
Essenes, this tendency expresses itself particularly by stressing parallels 
with and using the terminology of Pythagoreanism; or so at least we 
may suspect from XV.371: yévos d€ Tovr’ éori diaitn xpwpevov TH 
map’ “EdAnow bro IvOayépou xaradederypévy.s Secondly, it is true 
that a difficulty in understanding Josephus comes from the fact that 
he is explaining to the Greeks a peculiarly Semitic phenomenon. This, 
however, is not wholly insuperable. Translation of the phenomena, as 
he describes them, back into a Palestinian context is not too difficult. 
More troublesome will be the translation into Greek of the essentially 
Semitic-theological motives for these phenomena. This appears right 
at the outset when Josephus depicts Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes 
as philosophical schools disputing on the immortality of the soul. But 
these patent implausibilities need not lead us regularly to hold suspect 
all the indications given of theological positions and motives.* A third 
important principle of explanation is stylistic. We are in the section 
ascribed by Thackeray to a “‘'Thucydidean hack,” and here an interpreta- 
tion becomes more probable if Thucydidean usage supports it. 

With these principles, let us consider some examples in Ant. XVIII.18- 
22. 


III 


When Josephus says of the Essenes: repiuaxnrov tyyoluevor Tov 
duxaiov THY mpdcodov (XVIII.18) translators take this to mean that 


5 Note that Josephus only pcints to a phenomenological similarity of diacra. 

6 It follows from Josephus’ own account that he can never have penetrated to 
the heart of an Essene group; accordingly, since this is a sect with esoteric mysteries, 
his descriptions may lack some of the subtleties that the Qumran scrolls inform us of. 
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they “esteem that the rewards of righteousness are to be earnestly 
striven for.’’? This motivation of conduct seems odd for Essene belief.* 
If we note that Josephus says of the Pharisees 7epiuaxnrov Hyolmevot 
Thy ovvakny wv vbrayopevev nOéEAnoev, “They think they ought 
earnestly to strive to obey its (reason’s) dictates’? (XVIII.12),° we see 
that mepiuaxnrov can denote not only an object striven for, but also 
exertion in a line of conduct. This parallel is the more important in 
that there are several other words common to the accounts of the three 
sects.'° In this case, we suggest that mpédgodos means ‘the approach” 
or “the path” rather than “the fruit’? or “reward” of righteousness. 
Close parallels to such an idea may be found in 1QH_ vii.14: sw 
mprx mand nyp and 1QS iv.2 pax »997 1d yvipd sed). It may be that 
we do not posses the elements for a decisive solution: in Greek, the 
plural of rpécod0s would be more normal than the singular in the sense 
of “revenue.”’ Thucydides, it is true, uses the singular in both senses 

more frequently in that of “revenue,’’ but this preponderance is partly 
due to the influence of his subject matter. The LX-X uses the plural in 
the sense of ‘‘revenues,’’ and the singular once meaning ‘‘approach”’ 
to the temple,"' and once ‘‘a fund.’”"? While either interpretation is 
possible lexicographically," exegesis in the light of the Qumran texts 
makes the translation, ‘“They think they ought to strive to draw near 


to righteousness,’’ the more probable. 


IV 


Another passage, where the evidence of the new texts and of 
Thucydides helps us to choose between two possibilities of interpretation 
and also to recognize the substantial accuracy of the theological in- 
formation of Josephus, is his explanation of the reasons for the attitude 


7So Whiston ad loc. Cf. the French: “Il faut lutter sans relache pour atteindre 
les fruits de la justice.” 

§Cf. F. Nétscher, Bonner Bibl. Beitr., X, 161, 182, and J. Licht, JEJ, V1, 89 ff. 
especially 93-95. Note Licht’s remark: “He certainly calls divine attention to his own 
righteousness, not to claim any reward for it (for this would be nonsense according to 
his own theory) but somehow expecting that his own inclination and will to piety may 
be followed by further and more glorious signs of divine favour.”’ 

9 So Whiston, ad loc. 

%~ FE. g. puAakn, werarovety, évdiddvar. 

™ I] Macc 143. 

™ II Macc 48. The Hexapla however preserves traces of the use of both the plural 
(Lev 2620) and the singular (Lev 19 25, 253, 2716) to translate yt, md)a°, inwan 
ANNI. 

13 Josephus uses both singular and plural in the sense of ‘‘revenue’’— in the 
Thucydidean section there are 3 instances of the singular against 4 of the plural. But 
the plural is also found frequently in the sense of “approach, access” et sim. (e. g. Ant. 


XVI.302, XVII.292, XVIII.367, XIX.198; B. J. VII.190). 
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of the Essenes towards wives and slaves: xal obre yyayeras eloayovrat 
obre doidAwy émitndebovow xrijow, To pev els ddixiay dépev 
vrecAngpdotes, TO 5€ ordcews évdiddvat Toinow, ‘They neither marry 
wives nor are desirous to keep slaves, thinking that the latter tempts 
men to be unjust, and that the former gives a handle to domestic 
quarrels’ (XVIII.21)..4 The factual situation must be discussed in 
relation to the passage in the Bellum'"s; here we are rather interested in the 
reasons, which are often undervalued. Many scholars, like Whiston, 
have rightly taken these reasons chiastically, so as to mean that the 
keeping of slaves leads to injustice and that wives cause trouble. This 
becomes even more probable when we note that such a chiasmus of 
TO wev ... TO O€ is well attested in Thucydides." 

The connection of slavery with a temptation to injustice is found 
also in Philo,'? but is there set in a context which, prima facie, shows 
Stoic coloring. The general accusation against women of trouble-making 
(enthusiastically elaborated in Philo and in the Bellum) is often dismissed 
as of more value for study of the authors’ prejudices than for that of 
Essene theology. But why could not some such motives, at least in the 
form that Josephus gives them, be at home in a Jewish type of thought 
like that of the Qumran sect? Note that the motivation of conduct 
towards slaves is not contained in beliefs about man being born free, 
but in a recognition of the dangers of injustice. These dangers, in 
themselves, are noted in the OT; the Qumran sect will then merely 
differ in a more thoroughgoing attempt to avoid them. And a similar 
radicalization of conduct derived, however, from Jewish motives, is found 
in the matter of women. The association of women with trouble-making 
belongs quite naturally to the Wisdom literature of the OT.** At Qumran, 
not only the OT Wisdom literature, but also Ben Sira and even properly 
Essene Wisdom texts were copied; and one of the unpublished texts 
from Cave IV attests, among other things, that the sapiential depreciation 
of women was not forgotten but developed startlingly.’ 


V 


It has recently been proposed to see at the head of the organization 
of the Qumranite sect a certain dyarchy:” that pp and “pap do not 
refer to the same figure but to two leaders, one priestly, charged with 


%4 So Whiston ad loc. 

8 Cf. Cross, op. cit., chap. ii, nn. 99-110. 

%6 Exx. ap. J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles*, p. 371. 

17 Cohn-Wendland, VI, 23, 14. 

"8 Cf. Prov 25 2%; Ben Sira 25 20; and JBL, LX XV, 328 f. 

19 J. M. Allegro, orally. 

20 J. T. Milik, Dix ans de découvertes dans le Désert de Juda, p. 61. 
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specifically sacerdotal functions; the other not necessarily so (to char- 
acterize him as the secular administrator would be wrong, for his functions 
include theological as well as economic supervision ; indeed, our distinction 
between secular and sacred does not correspond to the Qumran distinc- 
tion of priestly and non-priestly). Theologically, the order may have 
been a priesthood of all believers, but the texts clearly show that in 
ritual and purity the legitimate priesthood had prerogatives. The 
problem in terms of the Qumran texts is still obscure, but we may find 
support for the thesis of division in dmodéxtas 6€ Trav mpocdbdwv 
xelporovoivres xal Ombca H yn hépa avipas ayabois, iepets dé 
éri moioe aitov te kal Bopwuatwy (XVIII.22).. We have given an 
easier reading which is not too well attested; but even with lepeis 
Te 6a roinowy (A) it is plausible, and with the reading of the Epitomator 
it is necessary," to assume a contrast between ‘‘receivers’’ and priests, 
which adds a parallel useful to those who propose a separation of offices 
in the higher ranks of the administration. Accordingly we should not 
translate with Whiston: ‘‘They also appoint good priests to receive 
their revenues, and the fruits of the ground, so as to get their corn and 
food,’’ but: ‘“They also appoint good men to be the receivers of their 
revenues and of their agricultural produce, and set priests over the 
preparation of their corn and food.”’ 


VI 


Before considering the results that this type of exegesis should win 
from the disputed passage on sacrifice, one should note a modification 
called for in our understanding of the following text of the Bellum 
(11.128): mpds ye wnv rd Oetov eboeBets idlws' mplvy yap avacxety 
Tov hrtov, ovdév POéyyovrac Tav BeBnrwv, warpiovs 5é Tivas els 
avrov edxas Worep ixerevovres dvarethat. This is usually translated: 
“As for their piety towards God, it is very extraordinary, for before 
the sun rises, they speak not a word about profane matters, but offer 
up to it certain prayers which they have received from their forefathers, 
as if they made a supplication for its rising.”” Here, then, is real 
syncretism and, if this stands, the case for a thoroughly non-Jewish 
position on sacrifice would be strengthened. But if Josephus is here 
merely attesting a heterodox but still Jewish position, it will be more 
anomalous to find a total rejection of sacrifice in Ant. XVIII.19. Ii 
Josephus says that the Essenes prayed to the sun, our identification of 


% The end of the passage cited may, however, be more deeply corrupted. Whether 
we read mpoxetplfovrat (a word not found in Thucydides nor elsewhere in Josephus) 
or no, and even if we take more drastic steps with the passage, it is to be noted that 
Josephus does not necessarily imply that such a priesthood was chosen without regard 
to Aaronic descent. 
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them with the Qumranites becomes impossible. Though the Qumranites 
laid great stress on the sun as regulative of the times of devotion, and a 
liturgy of benedictions at sunrise and sunset occurs at Qumran,”? we 
find nothing like sun-worship. Or else Josephus must be wrong. The 
difficulty cannot be avoided by distinguishing adoratio and invocatio,* 
nor by stressing @o7ep.24* Though it would be possible to refer abrév 
to 76 Oetov, yet, surrounded as it is by #Avoy and dvaretdat, this 
would be idiomatically hard. A more satisfactory solution may be 
gained by realizing that Josephus is not saying anything of the sort. 
It seems that the preposition eds is dependent on e’x7’5; but, with 
this word and others from the same root, the normal usage of literary 
Greek and the exclusive usage of the LXX is for the person to whom 
praver is addressed to be put in the dative case or in the accusative 
with mpés, not els.2° Interpreting evx? eis in accord with its local 
sense, we see that Josephus is merely describing a heterodox (ldiws) 
direction of prayer. Daniélou saw a survival of the custom attested in 
Josephus in the early Christian orientation of prayer to the east.?7 This 
is not, to my knowledge, attested in Qumranite literature (and the 
remains of the cultic hall scarcely suggest it),?® but it would be consistent 
with Qumranite opposition to the Jerusalem cultus. The custom is 
very ancient, as Ezekiel’s condemnation shows.’?? I would suggest that, 


as many features of Qumranite practice and belief can be explained 
from the equation of Qumran with the wilderness, or else shown to 


2 C,-H. Hunzinger, RB, LXIII, 67. 

23 Schiirer, History ... (E. T.), I1/2, 203, cf. Zeller, Ph.d.Gr., I11/2, 334, n. 11, 
and Treplin, Th. St. u. Kr., LX XIII, 59. 

4 E. g. Zeller, Z. f. wiss. Th., XLII, 223. 

4s The commonly accepted sense would be grammatically possible if one were to 
take eis al'réy as directly qualifying @0éyyovra (although the form of the sentence, 
the 6€ and the position of eis a’7év make this less idiomatic); but the other meaning 
is grammatically possible, and it alone allows of explanation in the light of the evidence 
from Qumran. 

26 Even with mpocebxeo8ac where stylistic variation might be expected to lead to a 
change of preposition, the LXX only knows of els (apart from II Esd 610 els wy 
rod BaotAéws), cf. II] King 8 30, 33, 42; I] Chron 6 20, 21, 26, 32 (all els tov romov 
rovrov). With the meaning ‘‘pray,’’ Josephus uses ebxeoOar with the dative — e. g. 
T@ Oe@ (Ant. 1.245, et passim) or with the accusative and infinitive (Amt. XII.285, 
XIV.28), and evxas movetobar with mpds (Ant. 111.191) or with the dative (Ant. 
VI1.128, etc.). The usage in Ant. 1.274 (els "Hoady rovetobar ras ed as is to be compared 
with II Esd 6 10, supra. 

27 J. Daniélou, “La communauté de Qumran et l’organisation de l’église ancienne,” 
RHPR, XXXV, 108. Cf. also Cureton, Anc. Syr. Doc., p. 25, 1. 26, p. 60, 1. 6. Apion, 
inc. Ap. 11.10. M. Suk. 5 4; T. B. Suk. 53b; Bab. Bat. 25a — note ref. to Minim. 

28 If De Vaux is correct in assuming that the circle of stones at the SW end of the 
room marks the site of a pulpit or lectern. 

29 Ezek 8 16. 
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derive from old tradition, so this too could be old tradition which they 
might have imagined to be the practice of the desert tabernacle or of the 
patriarchs. In any case only this interpretation of Josephus in terms of 


the direction of prayer accounts for eéés.5° 


VII 

Before 1948, there was little agreement on the construing of the 
locus vexatus on sacrifice: els 6€ Td ‘iepdv avabnuata aréd)ovTes 
Ovaias lovx| érireNodat Stadopdrynte ayverdv as vouitorey, Kal bu’ 
avTo eipyduevo. Tov KoL_vod Teueviouatos ép’ abtav ras Ovaias 
émiredovon (XVIII.19). Thomas, whose grammatical analysis was 
one of the closest, basing himself on internal criteria, decided to read 
ov«'; but his internal arguments (on 6€, the indefinite @valas and the 
impossibility of the temple being considered impure except by reason 
of a total rejection of sacrifice) do not convince. The Qumran texts 
suggest that somehow, somewhere, sacrifice was practiced and ar- 
cheological evidences? makes this hard to avoid, although our evidence 
is insufficient to establish exactly where it took place. At least we have 
no longer any reason to strain the sense of €d’ atbrav tras Ovaias 
émtTeNovot so as to refer it to spiritualized sacrifices.’ If, then, the 

3° Support for an Essene reverence of the sun, at least as a divine representative, is 
usually adduced from the paraphrase of Deut 23 14 737 nyy 43 [sc. ma) ANY Nd in 
B. J. 11.148, as @s un ras aivyas vBpiforev rod Peod, translated ‘‘so as not to offend 
the divine rays of light’ —a specifically Pythagorean trait. But tas atvyas Tov Geod 
does not necessarily refer to the rays of the ‘‘divinized’’ sun. The singular aty7 is 
mentioned by Josephus in connection with the sun, the temple buildings, a fire, stones 
gold, and bronze: the radiant object has to be specified either by a genitive or from the 
context. Apart from this passage the plural is only used once; there, without qualifica- 
tion, it refers to the sun, but in a standard phrase 76 Tas mp@ras atvyas, so that one 
cannot affirm that the plural in Josephus must be used only of the sun (in classical 
Greek it can mean ‘‘the eyes’’!). May we not have here a Hellenized (cf. b@pifocev) 
attempt to express a motivation for purity prescriptions found frequently at Qumran 
and indeed in the OT — that God or his angels should not look on anything impure; cf. 
J. A. Fitzmyer, “‘A Feature of Qumran Angelology,”” NTS, Oct. 1957. ras atvyas rot 
Oeod would then refer to the splendor (or the eyes?) of God. Cf. Tob 13 11; I En 89 22; 
and the remarks of Nétscher, op. ctt., p. 106, and S. Aalen, Die Begriffe Licht und 
Finsternis (Oslo, 1951), p. 195. 

3 J. Thomas, Le mouvement baptiste en Palestine et Syrie, etc., pp. 12 ff. Although 
the evidence of the MSS is not perhaps as equally balanced as Thomas concludes, 
there are still enough chances that E and Lat. preserve a reading cf the missing P 
tradition to earn for their text a hearing. 

32 R. de Vaux, RB, LXIII, 549. 

38 Such a weakened sense has no lexicographical support, pace Baumgarten, HTR, 
XLVI, 155 n.: “Epiteled thusids has here the general meaning of performing a religious 
ceremony, cf. Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon, s. v. epiteled."’ Baumgarten misunder- 
stands the Lexicon; it is the verb itself which has the general meaning of performing a 
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second part of the passage mentions the existence of a separatist sac- 
rificial cult, xai 6c’ add suggests that in the first part we will find the 
reason for this. Moreover, elpyéuevor is passive,34 and yet Josephus 
reports at least once the presence of an Essene in the temple area.3s 
This seems to suggest that they were forbidden to do certain things in 
the temple that they might want to do there, rather than that they 
were kept out like the ‘impure’ (Ant. [X.159).3° One looks for the 
reason in the first part and two possibilities confront us: 

A. “Although the Essenes send dva0quara to the temple, they do 
not sacrifice (sc. ‘there,’ rather than sc. ‘at all’) because of a difference 
about the ayvelat that should be used. It is because of the existence 
of this difference that they are excluded from the ‘common court’ of 
the temple and perform their sacrifices separately.” 

B. ‘‘They send to the temple their dva@quara and perform sacrifice 
with a difference in the ayvelat which they employ, and, because of 
their sacrificing heterodoxically, they are excluded from the ‘common 
court’ of the temple and perform their sacrifices separately.”’ 

Neither of these statements need conflict with the Qumran texts. 
However, from the standpoint of the Greek, we can argue three objections 
against A:37 1) It necessitates a contrast between oréAXovTes and 
ovx émireAovot which the text does not indicate. 2) The sc. “‘there’”’ 


religious ceremony: the nature of the ceremony is specified however by whatever object 
the verb takes (e. g. ayava, xdas, elwxiav, Aarpelas, dprds, Ovolas). The other 
occurrences of the phrase cited in the Lexicon are certainly sacrificial. 

34 Cf. Marcus, JBL, LXXIII, 158, and Lexicon, s. v. (also used by Thucydides in 
the passive but not the middle). Thomas’ remark, op. cit., p. 15 (‘Le terme elpyduevou 
que nous considérons en fait nous aussi comme un moyen ... pourrait cependant étre 
un passif ...; notre interpretation du texte s’accommode des deux hypothéses, 
tandis que celle du P. Lagrange [without ovx] exige la forme moyenne.’’) need not 
hinder us; for duadopdrnre xT. does not mean ‘avec des purifications supérieures, 
a ce qu'ils pensent” (Lagrange), but refers to a difference (cf. Plato, Rep. 587e) of 
ritual purity which would disqualify each party in the eyes of the other. 

35 Cf. Ant. XIII.311; B. J. 1.78. ; 

36 Josephus certainly says that they were excluded, although the sectarian would 
probably regard it as a voluntary abandonment. Qumran objected primarily to the 
faulty calendar and illegitimate priesthood; if, per impossibile, they had been allowed 
to sacrifice there in their own way, would they have considered the site also polluted? 
The answer may lie in some unpublished text; 1QM is silent on the point: complaints 
about the pollution of the sanctuary are not decisive — a tale is told of a fox and some 
grapes. It should be noted that CDC xi.19 is not to be used in illustration of els dé... 
oréd\Aovres. It deals with yy) anad) mmo avy which would require sacrifice; but 
ava0nuara. are non-sacrificial (cf. Cross, op. cit., chap. ii, n. 118) and could be sent to 
the Jerusalem temple ad majorem Dei gloriam; in such an act there would be a presump- 
tion that the temple itself was not impure, but only its priests, calendar, and dyvelat, 
For the interpretation of 1QS ix.5-5, see now J. Carmignac, RB, LXIII, 524 f. and 
J. T. Milik, ibid. 

37 So _Cro.s, op. laud. 
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is rather an important scilicet.* 3) To take dtagmopérnre xT. as a 
causal phrase, while respecting the precise sense of dtadopérns better 
than B, does not win a clear connection with the sequel. For the fact 
that they had abstained from the sacrificial cult of the temple because 
of a dispute over the appropriate ayvelat is still no ground for their 
being excluded.s® Though we prefer the interpretation B, we must admit 
that we are taking dtamopérnre xT. as a modal adverbial phrase, and, 
in so doing, we slightly strain its sense until it is equivalent to dtad@dpois 
ayvelas.*? Without a really satisfactory explanation of the opt. 
voutforev,** which might well establish one rather than the other of 
these two possibilities for the sense of dtadopérnre xTX. it is unwise to 
insist on one reading or the other. Whichever we adopt, however, 
Josephus’ sentence can be read as attesting a situation thoroughly 
consonant with what on other evidence from Qumran we would expect.‘ 


I draw no general conclusions of fact: for these have been essentially 
random examples of method and even in this short passage further 
problems remain to be treated; but I hope the results of my sample 
may say something for the method prospected. 


38 So Dupont-Sommer, Evidences, No. 55, p. 33. Of course, it is hard to conceive 
that sacrifices were performed in the temple according to two rituals; but this need not 
be used as an argument for oux — the localizing force of fepév scarcely extends beyond 
oré\dovres. Josephus is first attributing two types of cultic act to the Essenes; 
afterwards he draws a consequence about the abnormal localization of the second. 

39 We must sharply (and unidiomatically ? ) separate duag@opérnre xTX. from what 
precedes, so that only the dispute is adduced as a reason; but understood with this 
must go the fact that these ayvelat were somehow practiced — another weighty scilicet. 
Observe how the French makes this explicit (although ayvelat shou:!d be taken of 
purificatory rites in connection with sacrifice, rather than of purifications generically, 
in harmony with a supposed replacing of sacrifice by baptism). 

# Cf. Bauer, PWRE. Suppl., IV, 407. 

4* Herwerden emended to voulfovet ! The difficulty stands against both readings. 
B demands a factual relative, and although in A one could assume a type of oratio 
obliqua after the notion of “controversy” in dsadopérnri, we have seen that these 
words should imply the practice of such rituals, and so an indicative there too is to be 
desired. The lack of the article before ayverdv may also be relevant; but we must 
wait until a competent Greek grammarian, recognizing the factual conditions referred 
to, gives his judgment. 

# Difference in stress may be noted (Josephus’ ayvelac against Qumran’s ‘‘calendar 
and priesthood"). 

“aE. g., marpious, add\Aa pndé, éx mwaratod ocuvédOov, dBavarifovor xrX., 
mapn\Aaypévws, evdiddvar moinow, avabnua. 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF PASSION WEEK 


JAMES A. WALTHER 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HE perennial problem posed by the attempt to harmonize the 

Synoptic and Johannine chronologies of Jesus’ last week has not 
in the past yielded really satisfying results. Hermeneutical gymnastics 
and pious or unconscious preferences in the use of the sources have 
hardly been able to get further than a decision that the Fourth Gospel 
is correcting the implied chronology of the Synoptists, particularly in 
the question of the coincidence of the Last Supper and the Passover. 
Most contemporary authorities would agree, Jeremias being perhaps the 
most important dissenter; but the evidence has not been convincing. 

Now it seems that there is the live possibility of a new approach. 
In the avalanche of resources and studies that has come with the dis- 
coveries in the caves of Qumran a new avenue has opened which offers 
hope of progress toward a solution of this problem. The material has 
stirred a limited amount of interest in Europe, particularly among 
Roman Catholic scholars; but little account of the possibilities has been 
taken elsewhere. The proposition in brief is this: The difficulties attend- 
ant upon the analysis of the chronolevy of Passion Week may be reduced 
by recognizing that the old solar calendar, evident in the Book of Jubilees 
and in Enoch, in use in Qumran, and perhaps reflected in the OT itself, 
may well have provided the occasion for Jesus’ observance of the Passover 
at the time he instituted the Eucharist. The Synoptic tradition, then, 
which saw in the observance a genuine Passover meal could be right by 
the calendar Jesus and his band were using, while the Fourth Gospel 
was also correct in placing the death of Jesus at the hour of the Passover 
sacrifice according to the official calendar. 

The literature to date is almost entirely Latin and French. The 
originator of the proposal appears to have been Mile. A. Jaubert, who, 
after a study of the old calendar,’ opened the issue in 1954 with an 
article, ‘‘La date de la derniére Céne.’”? E. Vogt, director of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, took up the subject in two consecutive articles in 


In Vetus Testamentum, III (1953), 250-64. Cf. also VII (1957), 35-61. 

2 Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, CXLVI (1954), 140-73. Lagrange had offered the 
hypothesis that Jesus did not observe the Last Supper according to the official Jewish 
calendar, but he lacked objective evidence (Evangile selon saint Marc [1942], pp. 354- 
63). Similarly, J. Morgenstern in Johnson, Jesus in His Homeland (New York, 1957), 


p. 19. 
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Biblica, “‘Antiquum Kalendarium Sacerdotale’ and “Dies Ultimae 
Coenae Domini.’ He followed this with an article, ‘‘Une lumiére 
nouvelle sur la semaine de la Passion.’’* J. Delorme has two recent 
articles on the subject,’ and B. Schwank summarized and criticized the 
proposition for German Roman Catholics. Now most recently Mlle. 
Jaubert had brought the study into full-scale review with a monograph, 
Ta date de la Céne — Calendrier Biblique et Liturgie Chrétienne.? In 
addition there have been several valuable studies of the ancient 
calendars.$ 

It is proposed that Jesus and his disciples observed the Passover 
according to the old solar calendar, which located the festival that year 
in the same week as did the official calendar, a coincidence neither 
impossible nor even unlikely. There are a number of unresolved dif- 
ficulties in the calendar problem, and it is too early for certainty of 
conclusions, but progress on the NT question need not be delayed for a 
solution of the intricate details of the other dispute. The Qumran 
material now seems to have established the possibility of the observance 
of a Jewish festival on a date other than that prescribed by the official 
calendar. J. T. Milik in his recent monograph, Dix ans de découvertes 
dans le désert de Juda, mentions manuscripts from Cave IV which place 
the observance of the Passover on Tuesday;? and since the dates of 


3 XXXVI (1955), 403-8, & 408-13. 

4 Christus, XI (1956), 413-21. 

s“La Céne et la Paque dans le Nouveau Testament,’ Lumiére et Vie, XXXI 
(1957), 9-48; and ‘‘Jésus a-t-il pris la derniére Céne le mardi soir?”” Ami du Clergé, 
LXVII, 14 & 15 (1957), 218-23, 229-34. 

6 “War das Letzte Abendmahl am Dienstag in der Karwoche?”’ Benedtktinische 
Monatschrift, XX XIII, 7 & 8 (1957), 268-78. 

7 Etudes Brbliques (Paris, 1957). 

§ J. Morgenstern, V7, V (1955), 34-76; J. Obermann, JBL, LX XV (1956), 285-97; 
J. B. Segal, V7, VII (1957), 250-307. 

® Paris, 1957, pp. 71 f. This information does not seem to have been available to 
the authors of the above-mentioned calendar studies. [Since then Milik has published 
additional fragments from Cave IV bearing on the Essene calendar and its relationship 
to the official calendar, Supplements to Vetus Testamentum, IV (1957), 24 ff. In the 
current fascicle of Biblica, XXXIX/1 (1958), 72-77, Vogt has taken the 4Q data and 
attempted to reconstruct the official calendar over against the Essene calendar. His 
tables demonstrate a three year cycle with a one-day-plus remainder. If this is adjusted, 
the fourth year will bring the official Passover in the same week as the Essene observance 
(as in the first year), but one day later. While the Essene Passover always falls on 
Tuesday evening, the official Passover would occur on Wednesday evening, the first 
year, on Thursday evening in the fourth year, and on Friday evening in the seventh 
year. The data in the Gospels as interpreted here would fit the calendar of the seventh 
year according to Vogt's calculations. If further study and evidence confirm this, then 
Mile. Jaubert’s conclusions will be solidly substantiated. Cf. also P. W. Skehan’s 
extended review of Mlle. Jaubert’s book, ‘‘The Date of the Last Supper,’’ CBQ, XX/2 
(April, 1958), 192-99. ] 
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this calendar were immovable, Passover would regularly occur on that 
day of the week. The official calendar was subject to intercalation, and 
hence the occurrence of festivals was in effect manipulated by the priests 
who determined these intercalations. This variation and the comparative 
fixity of the solar calendar seem to have been the foci of the calendar 
dispute. 

It is curious that until this new approach came to light scant attention 
was given to some patristic evidence for a similar dating of the Last 
Supper. References in the Didascalia, in Epiphanius, in Victorinus of 
Pettau, and in the Book of Adam and Eve support the Tuesday Passover 
dating and the subsequent arrest of Jesus in the morning hours of 
Wednesday. Now it would seem we must give this material careful 
restudy.'® As an example a quotation from chapter 21 of the Didascalia 
may be noted: 


On day-of-the-week 3 Jesus ate the Passover; at night he was arrested. On 
day-of-the-week 4 he was guarded in Caiaphas’ house, and on the same day the 
chiefs of the people took counsel concerning him. On day-of-the-week 5 they led 
him to Pilate, and he was guarded at Pilate’s house. On day-of-the-week 6 in the 
morning they brought charges against him in Pilate’s presence, and the same day 
he was crucified, and for six hours he suffered on the cross." 


On the assumption that this material may be correct it becomes 
practical to face realistically the problem of the amount of activity that 
must be crowded into the hours preceding the crucifixion (in the tradi- 
tional picture). At the most about nine or ten hours must be involved, 
and less than half of these would have been daylight. Since no alternative 
was available, it has been the practice to gloss over this difficulty or to 
invent artificial methods of telescoping the action. A summary of Vogt's 
reconstruction of Passion Week will show how nicely this problem is 
eliminated.” 

The anointing in Bethany on the Sabbath “‘six days before Passover”’ 
(John 12 1) is by the official calendar (according to Vogt). The solemn 
entry, which John says was ‘‘on the following day”’ (if it be accepted 
as part of Passion Week activity) took place on the Lord’s Day, i. e., 
the first day of the week. Mark 11 12 places the cursing of the fig tree 
“fon the following morning,”’ that would be the second day of the week. 
“On the following morning’’ (Mark 11 20), the third day of the week 
(our Tuesday), the fig tree was seen to be withered; the council of priests 
meets; the Synoptics note that the Passover was ‘“‘after two days’’ while 
John says it ‘“‘was drawing near’ — by the official calendar; and Judas 
went to the priests. 


10 Cf, Jaubert’s monograph, pp. 79-91. 

™ From Vogt’s Latin; Jaubert, ibid., gives a French translation. 

1 “Dies Ultimae Coenae Domini,” pp. 408 ff. One should not allow the ease and 
neatness of this solution to militate against it. 
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“On the first day of unleavened bread’’ Jesus observed the Last 
Supper, according to the Synoptics; and the interval in Mark and 
Matthew between the last-mentioned events and this was very brief. 
There followed the arraignment before Annas and the threefold denial 
of Peter. Then Jesus was led to Caiaphas, and in his house he spent the 
rest of the night. 

“When it became day,” Luke notes, ‘‘the elders came together ... 
and led him into their council.”” After the questioning of many witnesses 
(note the many) Jesus was charged with blasphemy and mocked as 
(‘false’) Messiah. Wednesday night Jesus spent in a Jewish prison. 
Both Mark and Matthew speak of the initiation of an official plan in 
the morning; this is most easily explained as a different day from that of 
the trial, hence Thursday. Having assigned the death penalty, the 
Sanhedrin took Jesus to Pilate. At Pilate’s behest, the priests took 
Jesus to Herod, according to Luke’s record; and ‘‘kept questioning him 
with many words.”’ Jesus was returned to Pilate not accompanied by 
the priests and spent Thursday night in a Roman prison. 

Friday morning the second trial before Pilate took place: ‘The 
chief priests and the magistrates and the people” had been called together 
for this, according to both Matthew and Luke; and John notes the 
morning hour. The priests had time to stir up a mob (Mark and 
Matthew), and Barabbas was released. This interval between the trials 
before Pilate also lends support to the incident of Pilate’s wife's dream. 
John puts the judgment at ‘the sixth hour,’’ which would be Roman 
reckoning. After Jesus was lashed, he was led out to be crucified. Mark 
places the crucifixion at the third hour (Jewish reckoning), and the 
Synoptics give the ninth hour for Jesus’ death. 

A further argument which does not appear to have been sufficiently 
noticed until now may be derived from mishnaic evidence. Mark followed 
by Matthew makes a point of the difficulty encountered by the Sanhedrin 
in securing the agreement of witnesses, as required by Mishnah Sanhedrin 
5 24. When the high priest makes the desperation move of adjuring 
Jesus to break his silence and testify himself, the reply brings a dramatic 
end to the testimony. In the light of this effort to conform to Jewish 
legal requirements it would be reasonable to expect that other definite 
requirements were also given some attention. 

Mishnah Sanhedrin 41 and 55 require that “in capital cases they 
hold the trial during the daytime and the verdict also must be reached 
during the daytime’; moreover ‘‘in capital cases a verdict of acquittal 
may be reached on the same day, but a verdict of conviction not until 
the following day. Therefore trials may not be held on the eve of a 
Sabbath or on the eve of a Festival-day.’’"’ Now if Jesus were convicted 


8 Danby, The Mishnah (Oxford, 1938), p. 387. 
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contrary to this regulation when such effort had been exerted to conform 
to the rules regarding witnesses, it seems strange that no NT writer 
takes cognizance of the fact. The Fourth Gospel is also at pains to point 
out that the Jewish leaders paid lip service to the Roman right of final 
judgment in capital cases. Much has been written regarding the illegality 
of Jesus’ trial, particularly from the standpoint of Roman law. The 
NT writers, one may assume, would be more concerned with Jewish 
regulations and would be conversant with them. Since, therefore, they 
are silent about any breach of the sentencing regulation, it appears 
reasonable to conclude that the requirement was met. This is indirect 
support for the chronology here suggested. 

The final step in the consideration of this chronology is to examine 
the biblical materials to see how extensive and definite may be the 
difficulties springing from acceptance of the construction. The time- 
notices in the Gospels are admittedly loose; so the attempt to reconstruct 
a schedule of activities for the week always falls short of certainty. The 
first definite time-sign is in Mark 14 1,2=Matt 26 1-s. The conspiracy 
of the Jewish leaders against Jesus is reported to have taken form two 
days before Passover. This would place it on Tuesday in the Synoptic 
chronology which reflects the official calendar. Why Mark would use 
the official calendar in this notice and then tacitly allude to the sectarian 
calendar for an event later in the same day is, of course, a critical question 
for which there is not yet a ready answer. It is conceivable that the later 
general use of the official calendar by the Christian community affected 
the memory of most of the events of Passion Week so that only the 
recollection of the actual day of the Last Supper survived and this only 
in part of the tradition. At any rate, since the material as it stands in 
our Gospels does not present a congruous picture, this initial difficulty 
need not place the whole matter in jeopardy. 

Between this Tuesday notice and Judas’ arrangement with the chief 
priests only the untimed anointing at Bethany intervenes. Then at 
once in Mark 14 12= Matt 26 17=Luke 22 7 the time for the Passover 
has arrived. Except for the difficulty just mentioned the chronology 
proposed by Vogt fits the records better than the traditional arrangement. 

Mile. Jaubert makes much of St. Paul’s time allusion in the eucharistic 
passage at I Cor 11 23. She maintains that the expression ‘‘the night in 
which he was betrayed”’ is taken up into liturgical usage and reflects a 
specific distinction from ‘‘the eve of his death,’’ which might have been 
expected on the basis of traditional chronology." 

The record of events in the Upper Room and in the Garden gives no 


4 Op. cit., pp. 93 ff. Jeremias takes the words as already liturgical in Paul, but 
this scarcely affects Jaubert’s point. Cf. The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (New York, 
1955), p. 107. 
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evidence of hurry. It is to be assumed that the hour is quite late when 
Jesus first appears before the Sanhedrin. Nor is there indication that 
the initial trial was rushed: the high priest’s impatience is caused by the 
unsatisfactory evidence, not by the shortness of time. If Peter’s denial 
is to be associated with this hearing, as the Synoptics place it, the 
cockcrowing would indicate that it was about daybreak when adjourn- 
ment came. Mark 151 and parallels seem to agree with this, for it is 
morning when Jesus is led to Pilate. Vogt sees in Mark’s and Luke’s 
references to the Sanhedrin evidence that the main trial took place 
Wednesday morning after daybreak. His further suggestion that Matt 
271 reflects a second trial to be located Thursday morning is not as 
readily acceptable, but there is no explicit evidence that the trial before 
Pilate followed the meeting of the Sanhedrin immediately. Events seem 
to progress without intervention of day’s end, but it has already been 
suggested that this poses its own difficulties. 

Luke’s insertion of a hearing before Herod is self-consistent, for 
Luke 23 13 is careful to note that Pilate reassembled ‘‘the chief priests 
and the rulers and the people” before the subsequent events leading up 
to his acquiescence in the death sentence. There is, of course, no direct 
evidence for placing this second Roman trial on the day following the 
first; but once again, the conjecture is less difficult to accept than the 
near-impossibility of the traditional scheme. The aorists of Mark 15 11 
and Matt 27 20 make it likely that the plot to ask for Barabbas was 
previously and carefully laid. Finally, it is easier to credit Matthew's 
story of Pilate’s wife’s dream if a day intervened during which the initial 
impressions made by Jesus could ferment. The apparent unrelatedness 
of the incident would not have bothered Matthew, but its origin is more 
likely in the context of this chronology. 

The Johannine material offers some other difficulties. Since Jesus 
dies at the hour of the Passover sacrifice, the Last Supper is ostensibly 
not a Passover meal. The chronology of the last week, however, is 
puzzling. The remark in 1157 about the warrant for Jesus’ arrest is 
obviously out of place if any order of events is to be maintained. The 
problematic ‘triumphal entry”’ is placed the day following a supper in 
Bethany which is said to have occurred ‘‘six days before the Passover.” 
If the Passover occurred on the seventh day, as is implied in 19 31, the 
supper must have been on the first day, and the Johannine “entry” 
occurs on Monday. (At any rate, the supper would hardly have been 
served on the Sabbath.) Thus the harmony with the Synoptics becomes 
complex indeed. After the “entry’’ Jesus is in comparative retirement, 
and the notice of the Last Supper at 13 1 reads simply “before the feast 
of the Passover’’: it could conceivably have been Tuesday evening. 

Details of the trial are no more involved than in the Synoptics. The 
initial hearing and the first trial are compressed, and the record is 
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patently fragmentary. In connection with the trial before Pilate, how- 
ever, it is implied that the time is immediately before the Passover, 
when a Jew might be defiled and so excluded from the festival meal. 
More space is given to the Roman trial and Pilate’s efforts to release 
Jesus. At 1914 the final judgment is timed at six o’clock on Friday 
morning. Apparently events have been compressed without regard to 
careful sequence. 

At least two final questions remain to be considered. The first is 
concerned with the possibility of establishing a relationship between 
the Last Supper and the meal of Qumran on the basis of a common use 
of the solar calendar. That they shared a relationship to the idea of 
the messianic banquet goes without saying: this proves nothing with 
relationship to the calendar. The more tangible matter of the actual 
meals of Qumran offers a challenge to further investigation. It is doubtful 
whether enough has been established at the present to provide a firm 
basis for comparison. Probably Milik’s Passover reference already 
mentioned is as far as one can go at the present. 

A second question may be asked: If the suggestion herein proposed 
be adopted, how is one to explain the fact that the solar calendar was 
very early abandoned in the Christian community? A conjectural 
explanation may be suggested. Since the official calendar was prevalent 
in Jerusalem, and since Jesus’ background seems to have been principally 
Galilean, it may be assumed that if Jesus actually used the solar calendar 
on occasion, he must have acquired the practice in Galilee or at least 
outside Jerusalem. It is also probable that the earliest ecclesiastical and 
liturgical developments in the Christian church centered in Jerusalem. 
The almost immediate disregard of solar datings would seem therefore 
to be a plausible development. That the actual chronology of the week 
should survive in fragmentary evidence, both canonical and patristic, 
is not particularly surprising. It is precisely this survival in the context 
of the prevalence of the lunar calendar which presents a reasonable 
explanation for the confusing data in the four Gospels. 

What conclusions are justified? (1) A restatement of the fact that 
the gospel records as they stand are irreconcilable. (2) There is a 
minimum of data in these records which cannot be adjusted to the 
proposition that Jesus observed the Passover on Tuesday evening. 
(3) This allows for a more reasonable ordering of the events of Jesus’ 
last week which are mentioned in the Gospels. (4) The Synoptists used 
an authentic tradition that Jesus had observed a Passover meal, while 
the Fourth Gospel followed an equally authentic tradition that the 
meal had not been at the time of the official Passover. And finally, 
(5) there is sufficient extra-biblical evidence for this chronology to 
enter a solid wedge in the argument from tradition. 





RECONSIDERING THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 
SOLOMON’S TEMPLE 


PAUL LESLIE GARBER 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


HE effort to visualize in non-verbal form the appearance of 

Solomon's temple has a long history. For more than 225 years 
drawings and models have been produced, each based very largely on 
the reconstructor’s personal architectural preferences and fancies.* In an 
article, ‘‘Solomon’s Temple Resurrected,” published in the Bzrblical 
Archaeologist, May, 1941, Professor G. Ernest Wright positively stated 
of these older reconstructions, ‘“The Temple certainly could not have 
looked like those!’’? Such a statement can be made with confidence, 
Wright made clear, because of the accomplishments of the last half- 
century in biblical archeology. Today we have a scientifically-derived, 
factual knowledge of the Solomonic period unavailable to earlier re- 
constructors. Present-day understanding of the Hebrew biblical texts 
relating to the temple is considerably more clear due to recent refinements 
in Hebrew lexicography, the wider knowledge of ancient Mesopotamian 
languages, and the contributions of Ugaritic studies. Wright indicated 
in 1941 that the time had come for a reconstruction of the Solomonic 
temple which would incorporate the data of biblical archeology as well 
as our current understanding of the biblical text, a reconstruction which 
by its dependence upon facts accepted by scholars would be rendered 
thereby free from personal preferences and fancies. 

The suggestion Wright made of the possibilities of an accurate 
reconstruction of Solomon’s temple prompted a five-year effort which 
ended in the fall of 1950 with the first presentation of the Howland- 
Garber model reconstruction of Solomon’s temple. The fundamental 
principle of construction was that every detail of design, construction, 
decoration, texture, and color in the final model would be such that 
each detail would be capable of documentation by reference either to a 
part of the biblical text as interpreted by a known scholar or to a finding 
of biblical archeology reported by a reputable authority in the field. 
The documentation for the Howland-Garber model was reported in a 
twenty-two page article in the Biblical Archaeologist, February, 1951, 


* Paul L. Garber, ‘“‘Reconstructing Solomon's Temple,” BA, XIV (1951), 2. 
* BA, IV (1941), 40f. 
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and, again, in a more popular way, in Archaeology, the Autumn, 1952, 
issue.3 

In the Biblical Archaeologist for May, 1955, Wright presented ‘“The 
Stevens’ Reconstruction of the Solomonic Temple.’’* He recognized 
the Howland-Garber model as “probably the best reconstruction which 
had been made up to its time’’ and explained that, in a series of paintings 
of daily life in Bible times which Wright was supervising for the National 
Geographic Magazine, he had ‘“‘planned to use the Howland-Garber model 
in one painting, with a few fairly minor corrections.’’ Finding this was 
impossible because of copyright restrictions, Wright*stated he started 
“‘afresh’’ and, with the aid of Professor W. F. Albright and Mr. Charles 
F. Stevens, an artist-student at McCormick Seminary, the drawings of 
the Stevens’ model were produced. They have been published since in 
Wright’s revision of The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible and in 
his Biblical Archaeology.s In the initial article on the Stevens’ model, 
Wright referred to it as “‘reconstructed in the light of present knowledge.”’ 
Yet in only one paragraph of his two-page article does Wright deal with 
the reasons for the ‘few fairly minor corrections” he felt were necessary 
to bring the Howland-Garber model into line with ‘‘present knowledge.” 

My intent here is to consider the Stevens’ drawings as constituting 
a serious effort, to analyze the points at which the Stevens’ drawings 


vary from the Howland-Garber model, and to review the documentation 
which can be produced for the Howland-Garber model at each point, 
the sort of demonstration which, as far as is now known by publication, 
is almost wholly lacking for the Stevens’ drawings. 


1. THE ALTAR OF BURNT OFFERING 


The Stevens’ drawings include one of the altar of burnt offering. 
The altar, Wright stated, ‘‘was like a Babylonian ziggurat or temple- 
tower.” He supported this statement by reference to Albright’s Ar- 
chaeology and the Religion of Israel (1942; 3rd ed., 1953), a work exten- 
sively used in the preparation of the Howland-Garber model. This 
interpretation is not information new since 1950. 

The burnished copper altar of burnt offering, the top of which was 
understood by Ezekiel as ‘‘mountain of God,” is described in II Chron- 
icles 4 and in Ezek 43 13-17. Albright thinks that the omission of ref- 


3 Garber, op. cit. and Archaeology, V (1952), 165-72. 

4 BA, XVIII (1955), 41-44. 

5 Wright and Filson, The Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible (Philadelphia, 
1945; rev. ed., 1956), pp. 48-49, figs. 31, 32. Wright, Biblical Archaeology (Philadelphia, 
1957), pp. 138-39, figs. 92, 93. Also E. W. Heaton, Everyday Life in Old Testament 
Times (London, 1956), pp. 223-24, figs. 120, 121, and B. W. Anderson, Understanding 
the Old Testament (New York, 1957), pp. 146-47. 
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erence to the altar in Kings is ‘‘due to accident”’ and is without religious 
reasons.® To visualize interpretations worked out with Albright per- 
sonally during the summer of 1949, I had the late Mr. Keenan Rand of 
Atlanta, Georgia, make a working drawing to show the salient features. 
It became clear from this experiment that up to that date there was not 
sufficient data available to produce a detailed model of the altar. It 
was reported in the Biblical Archaeologist, therefore: ‘Archaeological 
discoveries are yet to be made which would supply the details of design 
and decoration which would make possible a complete reconstruction of 
the Altar of Burnt Offering. The Howland-Garber model of the Altar 
is intended to block out in rough outline only what is definitely known 
of this feature.’’? 

Wright has not supplied any information concerning the altar which 
was not at hand earlier. The fact is that from the excavations no such 
altars from the Solomonic period are known. Perhaps further investiga- 
tion of the so-called ‘‘toppled altar,’’ discovered by Professor Y. Yadin 
at Hazor in 1955, may throw light on this point.’ Wright's current 
excavations at Balata, ancient Shechem, could also reveal relevant data 
so far lacking. 


2. THE PARAPET 


From the proposed painting for the National Geographic Magazine 
it was apparent that at that time Wright wished to add to the Howland- 
Garber model's use of the “Egyptian streamlined”’ cornice at the roof 
edges. In the Stevens’ drawing Wright more radically adopted ‘‘the 
crenelated parapet or battlement of the type,’’ which, he stated, was 
“actually found at Megiddo and otherwise known from ancient mon- 
uments.”” This type, Wright claimed, “is the only archaeologically 
documented kind of parapet ...’’ and, he suggested, the use of such a 
parapet for the Solomonic temple ‘‘would also permit the temple to be 
used as a fortress in case of necessity.’’ He stated that such a parapet 
“‘was required for all buildings, according to Deut 22 s.’’9 

A bit of reflective imagination reveals the dubious character of this 
reasoning. Can we be led to suppose that throughout the city of Jeru- 
salem in Solomon's day every building, every house, shop, and palace, 
as well as the temple, was provided with a crenelated parapet of the 
fortress type shown in the Stevens’ drawing? 

The Hebrew word, ma‘*geh, in Deut 22 8, is from a root meaning, 
“to retain or detain.’’ It appears at this place only in the Bible. It is 


6 Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel, pp. 149-51. 

7 Garber, BA, XIV, 5. 

§ Yadin, ‘Further Light on Biblical Hazor,"’ BA, XX (1957), 44-46, figs. 10, 11. 
9 Wright, BA, XVIII, 43. 
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rendered ‘‘battlement” in the King James version and ‘‘parapet”’ in 
Moffatt, Goodspeed, and the RSV. The LXX renders ma‘¢geh by 
stephanos, meaning ‘‘crown,”’ the word used by St. Paul for the ‘“‘crown 
of righteousness.’’ It becomes clear, therefore, that Deut 22 s makes no 
specific architectural demand, as we might have supposed. The provision 
is simply the humane injunction that on any “house’”’ its flat roof is to 
be supplied with a retain-er, a detain-er, a railing or some other device 
to keep people from falling off and to keep things from rolling off on 
people passing by below. 

Wright claimed that the crenelated fortress-type parapet is ‘‘the 
only archaeologically documented kind of parapet.’’ This can be true 
if, and only if, the understanding of ma‘¢qeh is restricted to this particular 
kind of crow-step or crenelated parapet. This is an assumption which 
does not bear careful examination. The ‘‘Egyptian streamlined”’ cornice 
was also found at Megiddo and is reported by the excavators to be 
associated, not with a military building, but with either the governor's 
palace or a temple. The same type of cornice is found on clay incense 
altars made to represent houses at Megiddo in the Solomonic period." 
Another example of the smooth cornice is a rock-cut tomb in the Kidron 
valley in Jerusalem dating from the period of the kings."' The tomb of 
Amrit on the Phoenician plain is a further example, one known as early 
as the publications of Renan, Perrot and Chipiez.” Clearly, therefore, 
no one single type of cornice was employed by Phoenician builders in 
the time of Solomon. They used a wide variety of types, any one of 
which might have been called ma‘¢geh and might well be incorporated 
in a reconstruction of Solomon’s temple. The fortress-type, crenelated 
parapet Wright has adopted was more frequently used outside Phoenicia 
and at a period after Solomon’s time. This architectural device is well 
known from the fortified cities of Assyria at the time of the Divided 
Kingdom and from the walls of Tell en-Nasbeh, not earlier than 900 B. c. 
It was in Assyria too that temples were employed as last-resort fortifica- 
tions by defenders of besieged cities. There is no such usage apparent 
during the OT period with temples in the Syro-Palestinian area.’ The 
biblical text shows no contemplation of such military action with ref- 
erence to that temple which, from the biblical point of view, could 
not be built by David, man of war, but was built by Solomon, man of 
peace. 


7° H, E. May and R. M. Engberg, The Material Remains of the Megiddo Cult 
(Chicago, 1935), p. 17, Pl. XV. 

™ A. Reifenberg, Ancient Hebrew Arts (New York, 1950), p. 19. 

% E. Renan, Mission de Phenicie (Paris, 1864), p. 74. G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, 
History of Art in Phoenicia and its Dependencies (London and New York, 1885), I, 
159, fig. 88. 

1a See the appended comments by Albright and Wright. 
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It was this sort of evidence and reasoning that led to the rejection of 
the crenelated, crow-step, fortress-type cornice for the Howland-Garber 
model. That the crenelated type is the only archeologically documented 
kind of cornice known in the period is an assertion which will not stand 
up under investigation. The suitability in the minds of the Hebrew- 
Phoenician architects of the crenelated parapet with its military con- 
notations for a house of God is a matter upon which perhaps there 
could be a difference of personal opinion or aesthetic taste. 


3. THE PILLAR CAPITALS 


Wright stated concerning the Stevens’ drawings, ‘‘The reconstruction 
of the capitals of the free-standing columns is quite theoretical. Pho- 
enician motifs were used and the whole was interpreted according to 
Professor Albright’s studies as a cresset or bow! for holding a burning 
liquid.” 

There is nothing new here either. The Howland-Garber model delib- 
erately incorporated Albright’s suggestion of the capitals as braziers."4 
The Howland-Garber Jachin and Boaz chapiters are moreover not a 
hypothetical composite of ‘‘Phoenician motifs,’’ but follow in design an 
actual chapiter found at Megiddo of the Solomonic period in several 
different forms. Two forms of the chapiter were found carved out of 
stone. One was discovered painted on a wall. This was reported by G. 
Schumacher in his publication on Megiddo in 1908 and was reproduced 
in the original colors. The exact colors, as well as the design, are in- 
corporated in the Howland-Garber model. The design includes a bowl 
member and a leaf member with “‘lily work’’ decoration as specified by 
the Kings account. The chapiter reconstruction does not need to be 
“theoretical,’’ but can be, and in the Howland-Garber model has been 
based on factual data, quite apart from personal preference or taste on 
the part of the reconstructors. 


4. THE SipE-CHAMBERS: Doors AND WINDOWS 


It is clear from the proposed painting for the National Geographic 
Magazine that at that time Wright had become convinced that there 
was an outside door to the side-chambers of the temple. In the Stevens’ 
drawing Wright shows not only an outside door for the side-chambers 
but also assigns windows to the side-chambers as well. 

In the temple floor plan drawn by the German archeologist Carl 
Watzinger and recommended by Wright in his 1941 article, outside 


3 Wright, BA, XVIII, 44. 
™ Garber, BA, XIV, 10. 
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‘ 
doors to the side-chambers are shown, but no windows. Watzinger’s 
floor plan on Wright’s recommendation was used in the Howland-Garber 
model reconstruction and was changed only when evidence available 
made it necessary to depart from Watzinger’s work. 

A study by Professor Leroy Waterman published in 1943 made a 
suggestion which commended itself. I Kings 68 reads: ‘“The door ... 
was in the right side of the house.’”” The RSV translates ‘south side.”’ 
The Hebrew word, as the RV margin indicates, is literally ‘‘shoulder.”’ 
Waterman pointed out that apparently the Kings writer thought of 
the temple floor plan as in some way resembling the human body. The 
porch, thus, he could refer to as a ‘“‘head”’ and the side-chambers as 
“ribs.” Hence, here, in the word ‘‘shoulder,”’ reference is to a point 
between the ‘“‘head”’ and the “ribs.’””, Thus, Waterman concluded, the 
door to the side-chambers was on the inside, and connected the side- 
chambers with the Holy Place. He pointed out the consistency of this 
interpretation with the function of the side-chambers. The side-chambers 
were used for storage of priestly equipment and also for the storage of 
temple ‘‘treasures.’’ In eleven different places in I Kings the temple 


treasures are specifically mentioned in association with the palace treas- 
ures, both being objects of search by the various conquerors who looted 
Jerusalem from Shishak in the 10th century to Nebuchadnezzar in the 


6th century B.c.'7 The side-chambers were apparently the vaults for 
such treasures. This interpretation is strengthened further by observing 
that the outside walls of the side-chambers were seven-and-a-half feet 
thick, appropriate for ‘‘safety deposit vaults.’’ For such rooms entry 
solely from the interior of the temple provided that, with the locking of 
one set of exterior doors to the temple, the whole of the house was secure. 
There was no exterior side-door to be left unlocked inadvertently, and 
no windows lower than the “clerestory’’ windows of the Holy Place 
through which ‘‘thieves might break through and steal.” 

The treasure-vault significance of the side-chambers of the Solomonic 
temple Watzinger considered from the standpoint of the history of 
architecture to be the most distinctive feature of the temple.'® This is 
clearly brought out in the Howland-Garber model. The Stevens’ drawing 
reintroduces into the history of the reconstruction of the temple not 
only the outside doors to the side-chambers but the windows as well, 
and this without the slightest explanation of how these details serve to 
make the drawing one made ‘‘in the light of present knowledge.”’ 


18 G. Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim, 1 (Halle, 1908), Frontispiece. 

© Waterman, ‘“‘The Damaged ‘Blue Prints’ of the Temple of Solomon,”’ JNES, 
II (1943), 287-88. 

117 References given in Garber, BA, XIV, 17, n. 2. 

8 C. Watzinger, Denkmdler Palestinas, I (Leipzig, 1933), 93. 
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CONCLUSION 


This paper has called attention to certain marked differences between 
the Howland-Garber model reconstruction of Solomon’s temple and the 
more recent Stevens’ drawings. The evidence that has gone into the 
making of the Howland-Garber model at these points of difference has 
been reviewed and the brief comments of Wright in explanation of 
the Stevens’ drawings have been reported. 

The remaining question is whether the Stevens’ drawing is, as is 
claimed, an advance in the effort to visualize on a factual basis the 
temple of Solomon, or whether the Stevens’ drawing is in effect a reversion 
to the pre-archeological era of reconstruction, the age in which the- 
orizing, preferences, and fancies, rather than documented data were 
determining factors in the visual interpretation of the Bible’s text. 


COMMENTS ON PROFESSOR GARBER’S ARTICLE 


WILLIAM F. ALBRIGHT G. ERNEST WRIGHT 
and 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY McCORMICK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


One must certainly sympathize with Professor Garber’s desire to 
defend the model of Solomon's temple on which he spent so many years 
of intensive study. It must be admitted that we do not know how the 
superstructure of the temple appeared. In reconstructing it from avail- 
able archeological evidence, therefore, all one can do is to devise some- 
thing in keeping with the period and background in question. And 
there is surely room for more than one attempt at reconstruction because, 
on a priori grounds, there is surely more than one way to do it. With 
all due respect, therefore, we are inclined to doubt — as anyone might 
predict we would! — that ‘‘the Stevens’ drawing is in effect a reversion 
to the pre-archeological era”’ of fancy. 

First, with regard to the altar of burnt offering, the only detailed 
description we have to work from is Ezek 43 13-17. Fortunately, this 
passage is fairly clear, and it envisages a three-stage structure on a 
base, with steps facing east, and a hearth on top twelve cubits square. 
The symbolism in the terms used for base and top, as well as the form 
of the structure, recall in a remarkable way the Babylonian ziggurat.' 


*Cf. W. F. Albright, Archaeology and the Religion of Israel (3rd ed.; Baltimore, 
1953), pp. 150-52. 
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Unfortunately, we are not able to trace the history of this plan preserved 
in the Book of Ezekiel. We certainly cannot suppose that the whole 
description in Ezekiel 40-43 is purely imaginary. It is filled with too 
much exact data for such a supposition, while the courtyard gateways 
there described, with four entries in each, represent a type otherwise 
known only in 10th century levels at Megiddo and Hazor, the latter 
having been found in Aug.—Sept., 1957. It is, of course, possible that 
the Ezekiel passage on the altar is describing, as has been suggested, the 
altar of Ahaz, copied from one which that king saw in Damascus 
(II Kings 16 10-16). It seems questionable, however, whether the latter 
structure would have survived the reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah. 
In any event, lacking other information, it seems best to employ the 
Ezekiel data if one is to make any reconstruction at all; and the dimen- 
sions of the hearth at least provide space enough for the great state 
sacrifices, while those in the Howland-Garber projection do not. 

Second, as regards the superstructure of the temple itself, much 
depends upon the interpretation of the particular temple-tradition to 
which it belongs. Ezek 415 says that the main walls of the building 
were five cubits thick — nearly nine feet of hewn or ashlar masonry, 
according to the longer cubit which the text of Ezekiel specifies! Further- 
more, Josephus makes it clear that the second temple was regarded as a 
fortress, the final citadel to which the Jews retired after Titus had taken 
the rest of Jerusalem (Wars VI. ii-iv). Surely, the Jerusalem sanctuary, 
then, must be considered as belonging to the fortress-temple type; it 
was not a simple shrine adjoining the palace, like that at Tell Tainat in 
Syria, its closest counterpart in Asia as regards ground plan. When 
one considers the thickness of its walls, one immediately thinks of the 
huge migdal-temples at Shechem and Megiddo, and as well of the Baal 
temple at Ras Shamrah. 

If there is any merit in the above suggestions — and it is hard to 
interpret nine-foot thick walls in any other way — then the crenelation 
or battlement type of parapet around the temple roof is the natural 
type upon which to fix one’s attention. We have a considerable amount 
of evidence that this is what we should expect, if our premise is granted 
regarding the type of structure to which the tempie belongs. Indeed, 
there is ample evidence for the use of stepped parapets along the edge of 
the roof of important buildings. A beautiful example occurs on a magnif- 
icent seal impression from the archive of Tiglath-pileser I (1114-1076 
B.c.) at Assur, published by A. Moortgat (Zeits. f. Assyr., XLVIII 
[1944], 43). In the middle is a temple facade, surmounted by crow-steps. 
The doorway below is decorated at the upper corners with ram's horn 
volutes, like 13th-century examples from Palestine and Syria. The 
facade is flanked by two towers, both again surmounted by parapets 
with crow-steps. Clouds above the temple rain down torrents of water, 
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from which two goat-fish (the symbolic animals of Ea) emerge, facing 
toward the temple doorway. In the following centuries we find parapets 
with crow-steps on the outside of the roofs of palaces at Zentirli (9th- 
8th centuries), according to R. Koldewey’s reconstructions; for these 
and similar examples see R. Naumann, Architektur Kleinasiens (1955), 
pp. 152 ff. The best illustration is a bronze from 8th-century Van (in 
southern Armenia); cf. the drawing and bibliography given by Naumann, 
op. cit., p. 369, fig. 449. Here we have both the crow-step parapets 
along the edge of the roof of a large building, and also three rows of 
windows, closely resembling the elevation of the Stevens’ reconstruction 
of the temple of Solomon. Because of our scanty architectural data 
from the 10th century we are compelled to look for illustrative material 
of the 12th—-11th and the 9th—-8th centuries B. C. 

As regards the rather curious views of Dr. Waterman which led 
him to argue that the temple’s side-chambers had doors leading, not 
outside, but into the temple’s main room, it has been difficult to under- 
stand why the Howland-Garber model followed such a peculiar and 
unlikely projection, though, of course, the point is a minor one. The 
basis of the Waterman theory is that the Solomonic structure was erected 
originally as a treasury, that is, as a completely secular building, which 
only later was adapted for use as a temple. If that were true, then of 
course it would be handy to have the vaults protected by a lock on one 
main front door! But if such a view cannot be accepted, and it is difficult 
to see how it can be, then why the interior doors? In addition to the 
brief remarks already made on the subject,? only the following need 
be added here: 1) It is difficult to conceive of small doors to the vaults 
being put through such thick walls. One may suppose it is possible, 
but is it probable? 2) Such doors are not in keeping with the integrity 
of the temple structure. The description of the side-chambers makes it 
very clear that they were conceived as additions to the main structure, 
the upper two stories resting on offsets in the main wall of the temple, 
suggesting that this wall became one cubit thinner at each story (1 Kings 
66). As for the windows in the side-chambers of the Stevens’ drawing, 
one need. not defend them. Evidently Stevens felt that it would be 
nicer to have a little light in the rooms, rather than to expect the temple 
treasurer to have to grope around in the dark for his gold. And if Stevens 
wants them, they do no harm and they cannot be proved wrong. 

Finally, as for the capitals on top of the two free-standing columns, 
we suspect that neither those in the Howland-Garber model, nor those 
in the Stevens’ drawing, look anything like the original. One’s impression 
from the biblical description is that Solomon’s Phoenician craftsman 
created something far more elaborate. True, the Howland-Garber model 


*Cf. Wright, JNES, VII (1948), 53. 
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does follow an actual ‘‘find”’ in the Schumacher excavations at Megiddo. 
We may be quite mistaken, but our impression is that this was an idea 
originally suggested by one or both of us. Anyway that idea was copy- 
righted in the model, and thus could not be used in any new reconstruc- 
tion. Hence, the biblical description was simply read and interpreted 
to Stevens, and he was shown as much Phoenician art as is contained in 
McCormick Seminary’s library. After that, he was “on his own,” and 
his drawing of the capitals is surely in keeping with the art of the period — 
but one may doubt that either his or the Howland-Garber constructions 
give more than a faint suggestion of the original. 

In order to prevent the real affection and deep respect which we 
have for Professor Garber from being further disturbed by temple 
models, we very much hope that several others will attempt to reconstruct 
the temple soon, so that our shot will become more scattered and less 


concentrated! 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The gracious expressions of personal regard in the comments of Professors Albright 
and Wright I do deeply appreciate. I did not consciously launch a defense of the How- 
land-Garber model per se. I did intend to challenge the claim Wright seems to make, 
namely, that the Stevens’ drawings, being “‘reconstructed in the light of present knowl- 
edge,” are more reliable than the Howland-Garber model, ‘‘probably the best recon- 
struction which had been made up fo its time.’’ For me the evidence did not and does 


not sustain the claim. 
The comments of Albright and Wright both clarify and confuse the visualization of 


the temple of Solomon: 1) The paragraph on the altar adds much to the Howland- 
Garber ‘‘rough outline,’’ which was as far as we could go by 1950. 2) Ezek 405, with 
its six cubit wall ‘‘all around the outside of the temple area’’ (RSV) must be considered 
along with Ezek 41 5. The temple area may have been employed for military purposes 
in later times.t Where is the evidence for this use of Solomon's temple, the structure 
itself? Considerations of our current knowledge as cited in my article seem to me to 
lead away from rather than toward viewing the Jerusalem sanctuary of Solomon as of 
“the fortress-temple type.”” 3) The crenelated or battlement parapet may have been 
included in the variety of cornices used by Phoenician architects. The illustrative 
material supporting this type of parapet for Solomon's temple as offered in the ‘‘Com- 
ments,” however, is admittedly from earlier or later periods and also not from Palestine, 
whereas the ‘Egyptian streamlined” cornice, originally recommended to me by Albright, 


* The stone tower at Khirbet Qumran is a very late illustration of a fortification- 
type installation in the midst of cult buildings in Palestine. ; 
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is known from the period of the kings in Palestine both outside and inside Jerusalem! 
4) At no point have I endorsed Waterman's entire theory. I think there is merit in his 
suggestion as to the interior door for the Side-Chambers. Is Waterman's exegesis open 


to challenge? 5) As to the pillar chapiters, the Howland-Garber model copied Schuma- 


cher’s copyrighted publication with acknowledgment. Others can legitimately do the 


same, It seems to me that a faithful copy of a design of the 10th century B. c. might 
be construed as something ‘‘more than a faint suggestion of the original.” 

Albright and Wright have expressed an expectation that is mine too, that conversa- 
tions touching the textual and archeological evidence for the architectural appearance 
of Solomon's temple will continue. Present reconstructions certainly will give place to 


more reliable ones but only as more certain and abundant evidence becomes available. 


Pau LESLIE GARBER 





DIMINUTIVES IN THE GREEK 
NEW TESTAMENT 


DONALD C. SWANSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


I. INTRODUCTION 


LTHOUGH Greek diminutives have not gone unnoticed in the vari- 
ous studies of the language of the New Testament, there has not 
been a systematic study of the material, nor even a complete simple 
list published in the last sixty years or more. In the published literature 
there is lack of agreement on what exactly constitutes a diminutive; 
particularly is there a failure to relate the NT diminutives to the lexical 
structure of other koine documents, including the Septuagint (LX. X). 
One of the most important developments that took place in the forma- 
tion of koine was the statistical growth of frequency in the use of dimin- 
utive suffixes. The Greek diminutives were not inherited (as such) from 
Indo-European, but developed wholly within Greek, for Homer has no 
diminutives, and the oldest recorded instances in the language are —loxo- 
forms in elegiac and lyric verse of the 6th century.' Forms in -ls and in 
—tov appear first in the 5th century and in fact are in full use by the end 
of that century. 
It is said that epic style and tragedy rejected the use of such words. 
In Radermacher we find,? for example, ‘‘Deminutiva fehlen im hohen 
Stil, wie der attischen Tragédie, ganzlich.”” While it is true that they 
are rare, there are actually 8 diminutives occurring in the three extant 
Tragedians.3 Aristophanes makes fun of this type of word by coining 
various comic formations.‘ No figures are available for Attic prose, but 
every author seems to have at least a modest quantity of diminutives. 
It is the Attic comedy which shows the first full flower of the use of 
diminutives, and its quantity, variation, and complexity betoken a wide- 


* Walter Petersen, Greek Diminutives in -ion (Weimar, 1910), pp. 201-3. 

2 L. Radermacher, Neutestamentliche Grammatik® (Tibingen, 1925), p. 37. 

3 See Dorothy Madsen Clay, ‘‘A Formal Anaiysis of the Vocabularies of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides” (University of Minnesota diss., 1957, typescript and micro- 
film), pp. 13 and 181. The forms are: Aeschylus and Sophocles together have the 
anomalous éprdAtxos; Sophocles has a’Aioxos; Euripides has six, including the doublet 
[see below] avd pwarrov — avd pwrickos. 

4See C. W. Peppler, “Comic Terminations in Aristophanes ...,”’ Part I (Johns 
Hopkins diss., 1902), pp. 5-28. 
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spread underlying colloquial usage which previous documents do not hint 
at. The following figures for Old Comedy are based on my own collec- 
tions. The material is not definitive but is sufficiently full to be represen- 
tative. Besides Aristophanes (eleven complete plays and numerous frag- 
ments) we have the fragments of several dozens of lost comedians, notably 
Eupolis, Pherecrates, Cratinus, Plato comicus, and Strattis. I find it 
convenient (if not absolutely necessary) to lump together these frag- 
mentary writers as though they constitute one unified corpus of plays. 
The figures refer to different forms, not total repetitions: 


-ls -tov -loxos -ldrov  -dpiov Others Total 


Aristophanes 5 36 16 42 10 10 +119 


Old Comedy 
(frags. ) 1 26 13 17 8 3 68 


The large bulk of Aristophanes accounts for the greater number of forms 
than that in fragments of Old Comedy, although -lévov (made from 
~t6—-+-Lov) seems excessive in quantity. In New Comedy, Menander 
(with 55 different words) shows about the same relative proportion, 
except that he has no forms in —ls, and no excessive number in —idcov. 

Koine Greek, as stated above, enlarged the domain of diminutives, 
by using the established suffixes more frequently and by making new 
combinations (called conglutinates) of the basic suffixes. 

Drawing up a list of diminutives in any given text is not a simple 
procedure, since two of the basic suffixes (-tov, -td—-) are also used in 
meanings other than diminutive. 

Petersen’s essay on —tov has attempted to straighten out this semantic 
problem.’ His chapters four to thirteen treat a variety of derived nouns 
in -tov which have no diminutive meaning. His following chapters 
discuss true diminutives and related types. The related types are 
deterioratives (signifying ridicule and contempt), and hypocoristics 
(signifying daintiness and endearment). 

The suffix —is (-l5—-) also has other meanings, such as feminines and 
names of tools. 

The suffix -loxos, -loxn (fem.), and the rare neuter —loxov is, on 
the other hand, used almost exclusively for diminutive and related 
meanings. 

A further semantic complication is that of “faded” diminutives. The 
question about wacédlov for example, is: ‘‘When does it cease to mean 
‘little boy’ and become simple ‘boy’?”’ 

For the suffixes* which appear in the following lists, all words were 


arranged in three groups: 


5 See note 1. -@ 
¢ By suffix, I mean an element added to a recognizable existing stem. Thus domls, 
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a. deterioratives, hypocoristics 
b. diminutives, faded diminutives 
c. other meanings (other than a — b) 


The third category was separated from the other two and the items 
placed in List IIB; a discussion of them is to be found in part B of the 
Analysis. Unfortunately, individual decisions on many words are not 
easy to make, and this accounts for discrepancies in the lists published 
to date. 

I give now a summary of opinion about NT diminutives since 1894. 
Schmiedel, in his revision of Winer,? mentions only the conglutinate 
B.Bdapiscov and (in footnote 19) four other words, without comment. 

Radermacher® was quoted above, and he goes on, ‘‘Das NT ist an 
Deminutiven nicht allzu reich.’”” The remainder of his brief paragraph 
is unsatisfactory. 

Blass-Debrunner® states that diminutives are not very common in 
the NT and quotes Turner’s article (see below) to the effect that especi- 
ally Mark shows a fondness for diminutives of body parts and animal 
names. About 19 forms are listed, with semantic remarks and references 
to other koine texts. 

A. T. Robertson'® lists a few examples, including the erroneous 
éYwvorv, and makes the following irresponsible statement, ‘‘Diminutives 
are not so common in the NT as in the Byzantine and Modern Greek 
where diminutives are very numerous, losing often their original force.” 

Moulton’s" remarks are the most elaborate of any handbook, and 
he has an almost complete list of the forms (treated in three different 
places). He also introduces related material from the papyri. His 
treatment of semantics (based partly on Petersen) seems satisfactory. 
It is from this work that the present article starts. 

The last study to be mentioned, and the only special one (to my 
knowledge), is an article’ by C. H. Turner on the usage of Mark com- 
pared with the other gospels. He studies 8 diminutives of Mark and 


while it rhymes with and is declined like Supis (<dipa + -is), is underivable descrip- 
tively, since there is no stem *aom-. Some (but not all) such underivable forms can only 
be explained by recourse to comparative-historical data. 

7G. B. Winer, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms, revised by P. W. 
Schmiedel, I (Gottingen, 1894), 135. 

8 Op. cit., p. 37. 

9 Fr. Blass and A. Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch® (Got- 
tingen, 1949), § 111, pp. 53-54. 

10 4 Grammar of the Greek New Testament (Nashville, 1934), pp. 155-56. 

1 James H. Moulton and Wilbert Fr. Howard, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
II (Edinburgh, 1929), 344-46, 375, 380. 

13 “‘Marcan Usage. X.2 Diminutives,’”’ Journal of Theological Studies, XX1X (1928), 
349-52. 
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concludes that because no other part of the NT has all of these 8 that 
Mark is more colloquial in his usage. See below for the fallacy in his 
argument. 

We have then Moulton’s list and discussion and the partial and 
somewhat misleading remarks of the other authorities. 

The following list agrees with Moulton’s and is presumably complete. 
I have checked Schmoller’s concordance® for citations and contexts. The 
words are arranged by suffix: 1. -vov, 2. conglutinates of -tov (—apuor, 
—t6vov, etc.), 3. -loxo-, 4. -is (-t6-). The citations are given, together 
with the Vulgate Latin translation(s). In the right-hand column is given 
the underlying form, actual or presumed; those underlying forms not 
occurring in the NT are indicated by brackets. The symbol x after a 
number indicates repetitions. The abbreviation v. /. indicates a variant 
reading. 


II A. List oF DIMINUTIVES 


1. Simple -cov 


apviov (agnus) John 2115, Rev ca. < apnv (agnus) Luke 103 
24x; LXX 
épiguov (haedus) Matt 25 33; Luke < €pigos (haedus) Matt 
15 29 (v. 1.); LXX 25 32, Luke 15 29 (v. 1.) 
Ovyarprov (filia) Mark 5 23 & 7 25 < Ovyarnp (filia) ca. 27x 
Kepartioy (siliqua) Luke 15 16 < xépas (cornu) 10x 
vnotov (insula) Acts 27 16 < vnoos () (insula) Acts 
3x, Rev 2x 
vogoiov (pullus) Matt 23 37; LXX < voogds (pullus) Luke 2 2s 
madiov (puer, puella, infans, filius, < mais (puer, puella, filius, 
parvulus, filiolus) 4 Gospels ca. 44x, servus) ca. 23x 
I Cor 14 20, Heb 3x; LXX 
mpoBat.ov (agnus) John 21 16, (ovis) < mpoBarov (ovis) ca. 50x 
2117 (chiefly Matt and John) 
mrepvy.ov (pinna, pinnaculum) Matt < mrépvé (ala, penna) 5x 
45, Luke 4 9; LXX (Matt, Luke, Rev) 
oTpovdiov (passer) Matt 10 20, Luke [orpovOds not in NT] 
12 6-7; LXX 
oxovviov (funiculus, funis) John 2 15, [oxotvos not in NT] 
Acts 27 32; LX X 
rexviov (filiolus) John 13 33, | John 7x < réxvoy (filius, filiolus, fi- 
lia, natus, semen) 90x 
Yuxlov (mica) Matt 15 27, Mark 7 28 [Wié not in NT] 


13 A, Schmoller, Handkonkordanz sum griechischen Neuen Testament® (Stuttgart, 
1949), 
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Ywptov (panis, buccella) John 13 26-30 
4x 

w@rlov (auricula) 3x (Matt, Luke, 
John); LXX 


2a. —dpov 


‘yvuvatkadpiov (muliercula) II Tim 3 6 
kAwvaprov (lectulus) Acts 5 15 


kuvaptov (canis, catellus) Matt 15 26, 
27 (= Mark 7 27, 28) 
évaprov (asellus) John 12 14 


éWapuiov (piscis) John 6 9, 11, 21 9, 10, 
13; LXX 

mavdapiov (puer) John 6 9; LXX 

m@\ovaptov (navis, navicula, navigium) 
Mark 3 9, Luke 5 2, John 4x; LXX 

wTap.ov (auricula) Mark 14 67, John 
18 10 


2b. —ldvov 


lx Ovdcov 
Mark 8 7 

kAuvidvov (lectus) Luke 5 19, 2 

muvaxtd.ov (pugillaris) Luke 1 6s (9. 1.) 


(pisciculus) Matt 15 3, 


[Ywuds not in NT] 


< ots (auris, auricula), 
(@ra =corda) ca. 30x 


< yuvn (mulier, uxor, con- 
iux) 100+x 

< «Alyn (lectus) 7x (Matt, 
Mark, Luke, Rev) 

< xtwy (canis) 5x 


< dvos (asinus, asina)' 5x 
- (Matt, Luke, John) 
[Wor not in NT] 


< mats cf. above 

< mdotov (navis, navicula, 
navigium) ca. 57x 

< ois cf. above 


< lxOvs (piscis) ca. 16x 


< «Alyn cf. above 
< mivaé (discus, catinus) 3x; 
or [rivaxis not in NT] 


2c. Miscellaneous conglutinates —aplé.ov or -tdaprov, and —dovov 


BiBraplécov (liber, libellus) Rev 102, 


9-10; (BiBrAwaprov v. 1. in all 3 
places) 

kopdovov (puella) Matt 3x, Mark 2x; 
LXX 


3. -loxos, -loxn 


BaowXrloxos (regius) ‘princelet’ v. 1. in 
John 4 46, 49 

veavioxos (adulescens, iuvenis) 11x 
total (Matt, Mark, Luke, Acts, 
I John); LXX 


< BiBdos (liber) 10x 


[xépn not in NT] 


< Baovreds (rex) ca. 60x 


< veavlas (adulescens) Acts 
3x 
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mavdioky (ancilla, puella) ‘maid, slave’ < mais, » cf. above 


13x (Matt, Mark, Luke, John, Acts, 


Gal); LXX 


4. -is (-i6-) 


@vpis (fenestra) Acts 209, II Cor 


11 33; LXX 


KepaXis (caput) ‘chapter’ Heb 10 7; 


LXX 


muvakis v. 1. Luke 1 63, (LXX Symma- 


chus, Ezek 1 11) 


< @vpa (ostium, ianua, fo- 
res, porta) ca. 20x 
< xegaXn (caput) ca. 80x 


< mivaé cf. above 


II B. NON-DIMINUTIVES IN NT 


1. Nouns in cov— (The Vulgate equivalent is given if the Latin form 


is diminutive.) 
amooraovoy ‘divorce’ 
apyvpvor ‘silver, silver coin,’ etc. 
BiBXlov (liber, libellus) ‘book, doc- 

ument’ 
vyewpyy.ov ‘field’ 
datudriov ‘divinity; evil spirit’ 
doxiucov ‘test’ 
dvoevrépioy ‘dysentery’ 
éumdpov ‘market(-place)’ 
évirviov ‘dream’ 
éptov ‘wool’ 
evayyéXvov ‘good news’ 
Hucwprov ‘a half-hour’ 
Unplov ‘beast’ 
imarvov ‘garment; cloth’ 
kepaov ‘earthen jar’ 
pMaprTipvoy ‘testimony; martyr- 
dom’ 

pecovixriov ‘midnight’ 
éYaviov ‘pay, wages’ 
tmapayuvdiov ‘exhortation’ 


II. Nouns in —ls 


aruls ‘vapor’ 

BoXls ‘missile (insertion at Heb 
12 20)’ 

‘EBpais (fem. adj.) 


toiuviov ‘flock’ 
mpeaBurépiov ‘council of elders’ 
mpoavA.ov ‘forecourt’ 
Tpocgaytov ‘relish; fish’ 
cgavdaduov ‘sandal’ 

oapd.ov ‘carnelian’ 

o.tiov (pl.) ‘a dish (of food)’ 
o.Touér prov ‘food-ration’ 
ovurdéovov ‘drinking party’ 
ovvédprov ‘council’ 

ogayvov ‘victim, offering’ 
Texunpvov ‘proof, token’ 
Te\wviov ‘tax-office’ 
TeTpdad.oy ‘squad of four’ 
TroTaf.ov ‘topaz’ 

broftvy.ov ‘yoke animal’ 
bromdd.ov (scabellum) ‘foot-stool’ 
gopriov ‘load’ 

xadxloy ‘kettle’ 

xpvatov ‘gold, gold-coin’ 
xwplov ‘place; field’ 


mayis ‘trap’ 
marpis ‘homeland, birthplace’ 
Ilepais (woman's name) 


pagls ‘needle’ 
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“EXAnvis (fem. adj.) ovyyevis ‘woman relative’ 

Aeris ‘fish-scale’ oypayis (signaculum, signum, si- 
wepis ‘part, share’ gillum) ‘seal (etc.)’ 

porxanXls ‘adulteress’ 


III. ANALYsIS 


A. Textual notes (arranged in order of the entries) 


1. épiguov is read by all important MSS at Matt 25 33, but by A 
only at 25 32. In Luke 15 29 it is a variant (of €p.gos) given by A 
and not read in the editions of (e. g.) Schjétt and Westcott-Hort. 

2. muvaxtd.ov is read at Luke 1 63 by edd., but a variant is rivals. 

3. Baowdtoxos is a variant reading (for BaotAcxds) in lesser MSS at 
John 4 46 and 49. 


All of the variants can be found in contemporary or earlier Greek 
documents. 


B. Remarks on the second (non-diminutive) list. This is a complete 
inventory of NT nouns which are analyzable as having the suffix —vov 
or the suffix -ls (-i6-), but which are not (in my opinion) diminutives 
even in the wide meaning of the term. There are 40 nouns" in -vov and 
13 in -is, almost 3 times the number of accepted diminutives. 

These nouns may be classified morphologically and semantically as 
follows: 


la. -tov nouns from adjectives (neuter singular used by ‘‘zero- 
change”): datudviov from datudrios; similarly doxiuov, évd- 
TVLOV, METOVUKTLOV, TapdLov, TYAaYLOV. 

ib. -tov nouns related to (and possibly derived from) nouns in -la: 
dvoevrépiov, mapapivdiov, orouérpiov, Vromddvov. 

2a. -vov ‘something made of...’: apyipiov, BiBdlov, épiov, KEepa- 
pov, outlov, xadxlov, xpvator. 

2b. -tov ‘a kind of’: ivaruov, roragvor. 

2c. -tov collectives: roiuviov, mpecBurépiov, auurdccov, cuvédprov, 
TET PaOLov. 

2d. -tov (=place where; several of 2c above are also in this group) 
éumdpiov, mpoalrALov, TeAWYLOV, YEwpy Lov. 

. -tov (=instrument): édéYwrviov, and possibly several of the next 

group. 
The remaining eleven items are difficult to classify. Some (e. g. 
Unpliov) are concrete in meaning, others are intangible (e. g. 
evayyéXvov). Lavdddwov is a loan word. Some of the words 


%4 Moulton-Howard, p. 375, list six other nouns in -ls which are not included in my 
List IIB, because they do not have clear-cut stems. See note 6, above. 
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are prosaic in classical times, contrasting with more poetic un- 
suffixed variants (e. g. xwpa, Unp). 

~is (-l6-). The thirteen forms classify into 

a) feminine suffix: worxaXis, Hepois, cvyyevis. 

b) adjective or noun from adjective: ‘EBpais, “EAAnvis, rarpis. 
c) ‘tool, weapon’: BoXls, rayis, pagis, agpayis. 

d) unclassified: &tpis, Aeris, wepls. 


Some of the items in this list are accepted as diminutives, erroneously, 
by various writers. Robertson includes éYwviov; Turner includes oav- 
6aXvov in his Markan list. Limberger’s classification of Polybian usage's 
does divide -cov nouns into diminutives and non-diminutives, but his 
first list includes many items which should not be considered diminutives. 
This is clearly a difficult issue, and to a certain extent a matter of opinion. 
The inclusion of a word in the deminutive list'® must hinge on a demon- 
stration that the word has"? a meaning of smallness (or related meaning). 
Thus gavdaXuov, derived from cavéaXdov, seems not to have meant in 
any extant text ‘‘a small slipper.’’ Bauer-Arndt-Gingrich gives ottiov 
as a diminutive, but its semantic area is ‘‘something (viz. a meal) made 
from grain.’”’ The following words are often mistakenly regarded as 
diminutives:'* Jnplov, goptiov, moiuvov. This last word is rightly 
rejected by Moulton & Howard,'® but for an unconvincing reason. 


Their argument is that because at Luke 12 32 woluviov is modified by 
uuxpov, this is proof that there was no consciousness of diminutive 
meaning. I believe that roiuviov (by its collective meaning of ‘‘flock’’) 
never was a diminutive. Furthermore the adjective “‘small’’ would be 
quite appropriate”® with any diminutive, even though we do not find 
this usage in the NT. 


C. The LXX parallels. To the 33 NT diminutives® the LXX offers 
15 parallels, marked in the list with LXX. This is almost 50% agree- 
ment. Of the NT diminutives which are not also found in the LX.X, only 


8 On pp. 30-32 Limberger lists his non-diminutives. See note 39. 

One of the most evident duties of the linguist is to include semantics as part of 
his analysis. It is not enough to stop with phonetics and morphological analysis, as has 
become a prevailing procedure in recent years. 

"7 (or has had, as a faded diminutive). 

18 Of some of these, some lexica say, ‘“‘Diminutive in form but not in meaning,” 
e. g. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. iuarvov. 

19 Op. cit., p. 346. 

» Cf, English “‘little Johnny,’ and the like. On the other hand this may be statis- 
tically low. The LX.X uses uuxpds ca. 150 times, but only in Isa 11 6 do we have macdiov 
puxpov; also with maiddpuov in § places. Cf. also éAl-yos xpovioxos at II Macc i1 1. 
Aristophanes has uuxpds and optxpds a total of 48x; 8 times these adjectives occur with 
diminutive nouns, e. g. Vespae 511, 803, Lys. 278, 1205. 

* The list gives 34 entries, but two (mivaxidioy & mwakis) are mutually exclusive 
since they both occur as variants of one another at Luke 1 63. 
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rexviov, Ywutov occur more than twice in the NT. There is least agree- 
ment in the —ldrov, —dpiov forms. See below for a more structural 
statistical comparison. 


D. The Latin translations. A glance at the Vulgate translations reveals 
not a little inconsistency. [lavdlov is translated with six different words, 
of which two are Latin diminutives. Of the 33 entries, 21 have only one 
Latin equivalent, but 8 of these are unique” in the NT, and 5 others occur 
only two or three times. Five Greek diminutives which occur but twice 
each are translated once by a Latin diminutive and the other time by a 
non-diminutive. See above under mrepiytov, axo.vlov, Ywulov, kuva- 
ptov, BiBXapidiov. The following Latin diminutives occur in our list: 
parvulus, filiolus, buccella, pisciculus, muliercula, catellus, asellus, navicula. 
But Latin diminutives filiolus, auricula, navicula also translate the base 
nouns in Greek, those without diminutive suffixes, and libellus, scabellum, 
signaculum (sigillum) translate non-diminutives of List IIB. 

Valuable as is Jerome’s Vulgate as an interpretation of the NT, it is 
difficult to know what to do with discrepancies of this kind. Part of the 
difficulty lies in the Vulgar Latin of the late 4th century, since there is 
the question of the development of Latin diminutives which is quite as 
problematic as that in koine Greek. The fact that three words which 
are here regarded as non-diminutives are translated by Latin diminutives 
indicates a very old tradition, among both native speakers (the folk) 
and scholars, of a confusion between the two semantic areas (diminutive 
and non-diminutive) of —cov. 


E. Distribution of diminutives in the NT (total pages according to 
Westcott-Hort): 





-ls | Totals 





Matthew (69 pp.) 12 
Mark (42 pp.) 10 
Luke (73 pp.) 12 (13) 
John (54 pp.) 11 


Acts (70 pp.) 6 
Cath. Ep. (32 pp.) 2 
Paul’s Ep. (150 pp.) 1 5 
Revelation (37 pp.) 2 




















The Epistle to the Hebrews is included under Paul's letters. Alone it 
has two diminutives, and Paul alone uses four. The figures above give 
only different suffixed words in each text, not the total repetitions. 


22 Unique here means occurring once in the NT. 
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A few contrasts are in order. The Four Gospels total 238 pages and 
have 27 different diminutives, or an average of a new word every nine 
pages. The rest of the NT, totaling 289 pages, has 12 different forms, or 
an average of a new word every 24 pages. On the basis of different forms 
the Gospels show a 266% greater frequency than the second half of the 
NT. The following six words are common to the two halves: apvior, 
matdiov, cxo.vlov, texviov, veavioxos, madioxyn. Difference in content 
may account for this difference in style. 

Matthew and Luke each have a larger number of different forms than 
the other two gospels, but Mark, with the least number, has the greatest 
frequency, for in Mark a new diminutive occurs every 4.2 pages, whereas 
in Luke (the Gospel) the figure is one new form every six pages. Turner's 
conclusion*’ about Mark is thus correct, but for quite the wrong reason. 

Luke uses twice as many different forms in his Gospel (one every six 
pages) as in Acts (one every 11.9 pages); this is an interesting contrast 
in the same author. Words in common between the two books are 
veavloxos and matdioxn, both of which are common in general koine. 

The Catholic Epistles show a figure of one every 16 pages,?4 whereas 
the Pauline Epistles show one new form every 30 pages. 

Of the 17 words which are found in one book only of the NT, John 
leads with 5 and Luke is second with 2. 

The most frequent individual diminutives in the NT are tavdiov 49x, 
d&pvlov 25x, madloxn 13x, veavioxos 11x, rexviov 8x, mAotdpiov 6x; 
there are 3 occurring each 5 times, one 4 times, one 3 times, 12 occur 
twice, and 10 are unique. The total of 168 repetitions means one diminu- 
tive for every 3.1 pages. New forms occur every 16.0 pages. We finally 
have two absolute figures for diminutive frequency in the NT. 

Of the 33 entries in the list, 6 of the underlying forms do not occur in 
the NT. Of the 27 underlying forms which do occur, 24 outnumber their 
derivatives, two are equal (épiguov, voggiov); only the diminutive 
veavioxos outnumbers its underlying form. 


F. Phonology. Accent is the only problem. I note here Peterson's 
pessimistic conclusion’’ that no accent pattern is observable in —cov 


33 The fallacy in Turner’s argument lies in making a broad generalization based on 
one instance of fact. One could also show by his mode of argument that Luke (not Mark) 
had a greater ‘‘fondness’’ for diminutives, for Luke has 13 (14) different forms, of which 
Mark has only 4 and Matthew only 7. 

«4 The two diminutives in the Cath. Ep. both occur in I John: rexvlov, veavioxos. 

45 Petersen, op. cit., pp. 10-14. In the present list, 5 of the 15 -vov forms accent the 
antepenult; all of them are 4-syllable words, whereas the other 10 words, accenting the 
penult, are all of 3 syllables. Possibly Petersen’s difficulty lies in trying to find a pattern 
for the whole of ancient Greek rather than in individual periods or groups of texts, 
The rule does not apply to the non-diminutives of List IIB, since there are four excep- 
tions in trisyllabic —ctov words. 
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words. Morphophonemically the rule is that most diminutives are 
formed by simple addition, without change, of suffix to noun stem. In 
our list two words (veavioxos, Baoidioxos) show loss in the stem when 
the -ioxos is added. The word ixdvdiov, from the stem ixdu-, shows a 
loss of -t- of the suffix. Moulton-Howard explain this as (xdv— plus 
-dvov. While this may well have been the folk explanation it seems 
neater to assume loss of iota rather than a separate form —dvov. Perhaps 
this is what Moulton and Howard mean. Cf. the 5th-century adjective 
AtBuxds from AiBvu(s)+-txds. Iotacism is not the issue here, since 
upsilon /ii/ did not become /i/ till long after the koine period.” 


G. Morphology. The NT shows the following pattern of suffixation: 
-tov 15 forms, conglutinates of —vov (—aprov, —ld.ov, etc.) 13, -Loxos —n 3, 
-is (-v6-) 3. We shall see below that this relative frequency of suffix is 
approximately standard for a koine text. 

An important function of NT diminutives (and probably of other 
koine documents) is the permitted vacillation of suffixes. In our little 
list there are 3 sets of doublets, viz. ratdiov maddapiov tratdiokn, wriov 
wrap.ov, and kXuvidcov KALWapiov. The implications of this substituta- 
bility are that, first, the suffixes are semantically identical. The equations 
given show that —vov =—ldsov =-apiov =-ioxos. Secondly, in many 
words there was no fixed combination of stem and suffix. This is impor- 
tant also historically, since new combinations are constantly recorded as 
well as new double suffixes. Beside these actual doublets there are two 
sets of textual variants which are in effect linguistic variants, viz. 
mivaxtovov & mivaxis at Luke 13, and the well-known crux at Rev 
10 9-10, where Westcott-Hort read?? BiBXapldcov and a variant BuBrL- 
daptov is found in the MSS. 

In the classical period the ordinary conglutinates of —vtov, namely 
—i6vov and —dpuiov, had come into existence and very likely remained as 
the commonest such formations. Later on others were created (—vAAvor, 
—aktov) by analogy. The pair of variants BiBdapléivov & BiBAdaprov 
yields an interesting problem, namely the situation where not two ele- 
ments, but three, are present, and the choice of morpheme sequences 
(—ap-—wd-vov, -td—ap-tov) is more complicated. 

I wish to digress, for a moment, in order, not only to clear up this 
textual crux, but also to show how linguistics can aid textual criticism, 
in a situation where the textual critic normally relies upon the device of 


26 This is not a problem of koine language but rather of the 5th century origins. 
Old Comedy has also the following morphophonemic changes: besides ixdidiov Aris- 
tophanes has agvétov, xpeddtov; other comedians have Bové.ov alongside Botdcov. 

27 All other major editions (Lachmann, Tischendorff, Von Soden, Nestle, Souter, 
Merk) also follow this reading. Some editors scarcely mention the variant BiBAdapiov 
nor the obvious correction BuBAilov found in several better MSS. 
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counting MSS or setting up contrasting families of MSS. In C. D. Buck's 
Reverse Index,?*® p. 94, there are 7 words (all that are known) containing 
the suffix —idaprov; all but one of them are found in comedians of the 
5th-4th centuries B. c. Possibly colloquial use of the suffix was being 
ridiculed. On p. 66 of the same work? are listed 12 words suffixed in 
-apié.ov. The oldest assignable date for any of them is the pet name 
"Agpodirapié.ov cited for Plato comicus (frag. 48A, ed. Edmonds) by an 
anonymous Byzantine lexicographer. This is the only such formation for 
a proper name, according to B. Hanson’s recent reverse index of Greek 
proper names.’° This is an isolated formation in Old Comedy; it is also 
atypical, for all nine of Aristophanes’ formations from names of persons 
are made with -cov or —tdtov alone. I can only explain this early ap- 
pearance of —apidévov as a comic formation or one illustrative of a transi- 
tional period of hesitance over what sequence of suffixes was the proper 
one. Next is (wéapléiov (with a quadruple diminutive suffix) which is 
found in Hero, the Mathematician, 2nd/1st B. c. The next earliest is 
BiBXapisé.ov, the word in question, found also in the Pastor of Hermas 
and in Galen 16.5, all three texts being of the 2nd century A. pD. Two 
other words, found in papyri, and dating at the same time or a little 
earlier, are bWapidvov and Aoyapid.iov. The other items stretch out into 
the 6th century A. D. 

The chronological spread of these two suffixes is thus very neat. The 
one (—tdapiov) is entirely?" classical; the other (—apid.ov) is (with the 
one exception) post-classical. On the basis of this evidence the arrange- 
ment —td-ap-iov must have become —ap-téd-vov. The proper form in 
Rev 10 9-10 is thus BiBXapidcov, and the other form is the (learned?) 
alternative, archaic in the Christian era. All major editors in both 
passages of the Apocalypse have so read, from the time of Lachmann, 
including Tischendorff, Westcott and Hort, Nestle, Von Soden, Souter, 
and Merk. 

As a final remark on the doublets, it is interesting to note that John 
"uses all three derivatives of rais, also both of the derivatives of ods, and 
that Luke uses xAcvidvov (twice) in chapter 5 of his Gospel, but xAuva- 
ptov in Acts 5. The same speaker or writer then had, in some instances, 
his choice of suffixes. Phrynichus the Atticist’? had a feeling for ‘‘cor- 
rectness,’’ based on classical Attic usage, and at paragraph 361 (ed. 


28 Chicago [1945]. 

*? In both lists are found other words, rhyming, but not analyzable into stem plus 
either suffix. 

3° Bernhard Hansen, Rickléufiges Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen (Berlin, 
1957), p. 99. 

3t The one exception, elegeidarion in Petronius (ist A. D.), writing in Latin, may be 
a quotation from, or a mimicking of an Attic comedian. 

32 Ed. by W. G. Rutherford (Cambridge, 1881). 
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Rutherford) he recommends to his readers, ‘“XTndiviov dpvudiov some 
say unsoundly (ovx tyias), for if you must speak hypocoristically, say 
ornvdidiov.” In paragraph 60 he prefers kwAnva to KwAngtov; in para- 
graph 182 he would avoid voogapiov completely. Phrynichus is a special 
pleader for Attic purity, and his list is very valuable for students of the 
koine. 

The word xopdovor is widely used, but seems to be the only common 
word thus far found with the suffixation —dovov. For a discussion see 
Petersen.33 Mayser* cites, in an early papyrus, also tupdovoy ‘small 
cheese (?)’. 


H. Semantics. This is the most difficult part of the analysis because the 
meaning of a form (and this is a very important lingustic point) is both 
an organon and a hylon. It is a feature to be classified and at the same 
time it is a criterion of classification. Petersen’s essay, referred to previ- 
ously, seems to have successfully tackled the problem, and Moulton- 
Howard have adopted his solution for the NT material. The following 
is my brief classification,’5 by sub-meanings. 


1. deteriorative: yuvaxapiov ‘silly woman’ 4 
2. endearing: xuvdpiov ‘pet dog’ (house dog); xbwy has a neutral or 


bad sense. 
3. small, with metaphorical shift in meaning: Kxeparvov literally 


‘small horn’ >‘a fruit (resembling a small horn)’; Supls lit. ‘small 
door’ >‘window’; xegaAls ‘a small head’> ‘chapter’ (of a book). 
éYaptov can mean ‘tidbit’ in general as food eaten with bread, 
e.g. in Tobit 225, according to Bauer (Arndt-Gingrich). In 
present day Greece a simple hors d’oeuvre (with ouzo) consists of a 
piece of bread with herring or with tarama (roe) salad. 

. True diminutives and faded diminutives comprise the remaining 
27 words. It is difficult to distinguish completely the true from 
the faded meanings, even in context; it is possible that even as 
new words were being coined with diminutive suffixes, older words 
with the same suffix(es) were losing their diminutive meaning. 
Words for children and young people seem particularly to belong 
to the category of faded diminutives. It is also possible that the 
rise of double and triple diminutives is due to the process of fading. 
This process would, however, have begun early. Cf. the classical 
double suffix —dapuov discussed above. 


33 Petersen, Diminutives in -vov, pp. 275-76. 

34 See below, note 43; p. 44. 

3s The rejected material has already been dealt with above in section B. 

36 In the NT passage (Heb 10 7) the Vulgate gives caput, but the normal Latin for 
‘chapter’ is the diminutive capitulum. 
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These diminutives may be classified into three semantic cate- 
gories—a) small animals: 8 items (e.g. dpviov, dvaprov); 
b) children and young people: 8 items (e. g. duyarpiov, Kopa- 


gov); c) small tangible objects: 13 items (including “ear, 
“island’’). ‘ 


I. Diminutives in other koine texts. A search through the concordance}? 
of Hatch and Redpath reveals the following figures on diminutives in 
the LXX: 


—Lov 37 (+ 5) 
congl. 12 (+ 5) 
—loxos 17 

—ls 8 (+ 1) 


Total 74 (+11) 


Figures in parentheses refer to words not found in the LXX, but in 
later versions, viz. Aquila has 4 alone, Symmachus has 3 alone, the other 
4 are shared among two or more later translators. It is curious that these 
later men used diminutives in many places where the original LXX 
generally used the corresponding simplexes. 

Of the conglutinates, -dpiov and -létov each has seven forms 
(including 4 by Aquila, etc.), and there is one form each with the suf- 
fixes,3* —bviov, —bAALov, —dovov. 

Polybius’ nominal formation has been studied by Limberger,3® and 
from his work I summarize as follows, ignoring his classification into alt 
and neu:*° 


—loVv 19 
congl. 10 
—loxos 9 
—ls 4 


The conglutinates include 6 in —i6.0ov, 3 in —dpiov, and one (EvAn¢gtov) 
in —Nguov. 

Herondas’ versified Mimes are usually not considered koine, but the 
text is contemporary (3rd B. c.), and the content and style are colloquial. 
It may: be fairly considered literary koine. Herondas’ diminutives have 
been collected by E. Merone* as follows: 


37 E, Hatch and H. Redpath, A Concordance to the Septuagint . . . (Oxford, 1892-97). 

38 For the record, these forms are: orndiviov<ornvdos 12x; Kopdotov 30x, and 
Aquila’s xepayutdXov at Isa 63 3. 

39 G. Limberger, Die Nominalbildung bei Polybios (Stuttgart, 1923), pp. 28-30. 

4° Limberger lists 30 -cov forms, a total I have reduced by 11, which I regard as 
non-diminutive, e. g. dpyvpuov, iuarvov. 

4 Emilio Merone, J diminutivi in Eroda (Napoli, 1953). 
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—Lov 10 -loxos 11 -ros 1 
congl. 4 —ls 10 -lvos 3 


Of the total of 39 forms, 13 (or one third) are proper names, a fact which 
suggests Herondas’ affective use of the suffixes, a use resembling that in 
the Comedians. The four conglutinates each have a different suffix: 
—tdtov, —axcov —bdpiov, —bAALov. Noteworthy is the absence of —dpiov 
and the presence of —Aos and —ivos (both with proper names) in diminu- 
tive meaning. 

The Ptolemaic papyri show the following figures according to May- 
ser.43 The time covered is the first three centuries B. C. 


—Lov 116 -loxos 10 
congl. 57 —ls 3 


The post-Ptolemaic papyri (dated ist A. p.—6th A. D.) show the 
following totals according to Palmer’s analysis.“ 


—tov 264 -loxos 15 
congl. 201 -ls 7 


J. Koine diminutives: a statistical comparison of suffix types. 

Obviously the final word cannot yet be said about the distribution of 
suffix types. The six texts, or collections‘s of texts, here analyzed reveal 
the following pattern: 





























# The suffix —dxcor is a rare and inconspicuous conglutinate in Hellenistic times, but 
it is noteworthy as being that one suffix, which, passing through Byzantine —axu, 
became the most productive Modern Greek suffix and the only early one which has 
maintained its diminutive meaning up to the present day. Cf. Modern Greek macdaxt, 
omTaxt, etc. 

43 Edwin Mayer, Grammatik der griechischen Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit*, 1.3 
Stammbildung (Berlin, 1935), pp. 38-45. 

44 L. R. Palmer, A Grammar of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri, 1.1, The Suffixes (London, 
1946), pp. 84-92. I have not made a critical check of the -tov words in either of these 
papyri analyses, but probably several items are to be deleted as non-diminutive. 

45 It must be kept in mind that only two are written entirely by one author (those 
of Herondas and Polybius); the NT and the LXX are collections of different writers, 
the LXX being chiefly translation Greek. The papyri are almost entirely anonymous 
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In this chart the figures for the LX.X include the forms of the later 
translators, but the Herondian suffixes —los, —inos are deleted as being 
atypical. The pattern which emerges from this juxtaposition of texts is 
that the suffix —cov and its conglutinates are statistically heavy, whereas 
—toxos and -is, although historically earlier, have lost out. Probably 
this pattern could serve as a criterion for determining the linguistic- 
stylistic level** of any post-classical text, since no writer could consciously 
use a suffix pattern as analyzed above. This kind of test is, in my opinion, 
a more critical one than tie mere lexical test which has been in use since 
before the 1890's. 

The overall pattern is so clear and unambiguous that, once estab- 
lished, it ceases to be interesting. We must descend into a second level 
and analyze the conglutinates, since here is where mew formations are 
made, i. e. not merely new combinations of stem and suffix but new 


suffixal combinations. 











a. double suffix: 
—aptov 
, 
—ldvov 
—aKLov 
—vdprov 
—vAXLov 
—npov 
—vvLoV 
—do.ov 
id 
—dad.ov 
, 
—ovdtov 
—lguov 
—adguov 
, 
—ldevs 
—loxvov 








b. triple suffix: 
—apld.ov 
—ltoKapLov 


























fragments and Mayser's and Palmer's treatment is an artificial splitting of the mass of 
material into two consecutive periods. Furthermore, Herondas and Polybius were 
aware of a ‘‘classical tradition” (literary), the other documents not noticeably so, with 
the alleged exception of Luke in the NT. 

4° In simplest terms, this is the question of whether a text of the Hellenistic or Roman 
periods is pure Attic, pure koine, or a mixture of the two. 
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The pattern which emerges here is that —l6tov and —dpuov are the only 
two frequent conglutinates, and that (from the evidence given) —idcov 
and —dp.ov are of comparable frequency. The NT is exceptional with 
a proportion of 8:3, for no apparent reason.‘? The rest of the picture is 
one of sporadic combinations with —vov, in many cases of which the first 
element does not have a transparent origin. H. W. Smyth’s Greek 
Grammar® (p. 235) says that there are over 25 of these sporadic con- 
glutinates. While this may be an exaggeration, nevertheless the number 
is large. The conglutinates in the NT and in the LXX are itemized above 
(List IIA and note 38, respectively). The items in the other texts are 
listed in the works referred to. 

In the Introduction doubt was expressed that a long-established and 
still current doctrine ‘“‘that the NT does not have many diminutives,”’ 
had any meaning. Let us try now to establish a tentative hypothesis 
about this quantitative relationship. We have seen that Euripides is the 
only tragic poet with a number of diminutives worth mentioning. His 
six diminutives occur in ca. 1088 pages of text, or one new diminutive in 
about every 180 pages. Aristophanes has 120 different diminutives in 
688 pages, or one new form every 5.6 pages. We have here a noteworthy 
statistical difference between tragedy and comedy, on a crucial segment 
of the vocabulary. 

The six koine texts have the following figures: 


1. NT: 33 different diminutives in 527 pages — one new diminutive 
every 16.0 pages. 

. LXX: 74 different‘? diminutives in 2483 pages (Swete’s ed.) — 
one new diminutive every 33.5 pages. 

. Polybius: 42 different diminutives in 1716 pages (Teubner text) — 
one new diminutive every 40.8 pages. 

. Herondas: 39 different diminutives in about 40 pages (Loeb 
Library ed.) — one new diminutive on every page. 


Comparable pagination of the papyri texts cannot be estimated. The 
NT shows, therefore, twice the number over the figure for the LX.X, and 
2.5 times over that of Polybius. Only Herondas shows a larger figure, 
one way out of proportion, probably, for an average text. In this respect 
Herondas resembles Aristophanes. The inevitable conclusion (based on 
this evidence) is that, contrary’* to the dogma, the NT has more diminu- 


47 The Gospel of John is partly responsible since it has three unique forms in —dptov 
and shares two others. We may have here some small evidence that John’s habits of 
word-formation in koine were different from that of other writers in the NT. It will be 
recalled that the NT and LXX show least correspondence in this area. 

48 Reprinted 1957 by Harvard University Press, with corrections by G. Messing. 

49 The 11 forms used in later versions are not included here. 

5° Generalities based on subjective impressions are often (perhaps usually) statis- 
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tives [sc. than comparable texts of the period]. Of the approximately 
5600 different words in the NT, the 33 diminutives constitute 0.0059%. 
I have no comparable figure for the remaining texts. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


This paper* has collected and examined a semantically related group 
lof suffixes, the so-called diminutives in the NT. It has corrected some 
‘previously held beliefs; it has deepened and widened the relationship of 
the data with reference to contemporary texts. The paper is in part a 
methodological one, and it is hoped that other focal aspects of NT 
Greek can be brought into line with other koine texts, for it is abundantly 
clear that after the classical period there was one kind of Greek, the koine, 
if we except the outlying and almost unrecorded local varieties like the 
ancestor of modern Tsakonian, and the Atticistic writers. 


Supplementary Note 


Synoptic Distribution of the diminutives. Three frequent nouns are omitted from 
the following analysis: ratdlov, veavioxos, ratdiokn. 


1, Five words are used non-synoptically, that is, for the passage containing the 
word in question there is no corresponding passage in the other two gospels. 
muvaxldcov in Luke 1 63 and xeparvov in Luke 15 16; épiguov in Matt 25 33 and 
Luke 15 29 (both parables); mAovdpiov in Luke 52, Mark 39; voogia Matt 
23 37. 

. One passage common to all three gospels shows complete diversity: wrlov in 
Matt 26 51, @rdpiov in Mark 14 47, ots (but also wriov) in Luke 22 51. 

. Three words are diminutives in one gospel but non-diminutives in corresponding 
passages. Mark 5 23 (&7 27) has duydrpiov but Vuyarnp in Matt and Luke. 
Luke 5 19 has xAcvidvov but Mark 2 4 has xpaB8arrov. 

. Six different words, in seven parallel passages, show identical forms: lxdvdcov: 
Matt 15 34 and Mark 8 7; xopaovoy Matt 9 24-25= Mark 5 41-42 (but Luke 8 51 

_ has mais), Matt 14 11= Mark 6 28; xuvdpiov Matt 15 26= Mark 7 27; yuxlov 
ibid.; wrepiywov Matt 45=Luke 4 9; orpovdiov Matt 10 29 & Luke 12 6-7, 


These data are based on A. Huck's Synopse (Tiibingen, 1922°). No important pattern 
is forthcoming except that there is as much agreement as disagreement in synoptic 
parallels, 


tically verifiable. This one happens not to be so. Robertson's further contrast (see 
Introduction) with Modern Greek is singularly inept. 

s« | wish to thank my former student, Dorothy M. Clay, for her excellent research, 
editorial, and typing assistance. The Graduate School of the University of Minnesota 
provided a subvention for this research and for other research projects. 





CRITICAL NOTES 


THE ARM OF YHWH IN ISAIAH 51-63 AND THE TEXT OF ISA 53 10-11 


It is well known, or ought to be, that the Latter Prophets are unmistakably influ- 
enced by a psalm literature which not only closely resembled the canonical Book of 
Psalms but actually included the greater part of it,’ and that this is notably true of the 
Book of Isaiah. In the light of this fact it becomes possible to account for a feature of 
Isa 51-63 which needs to be noted and accounted for, and with this additional light the 
essentials of the original wording and purport of Isa 53 10-11aa (down to 1ny73) can be 


discerned. 

I do not know whether anybody has called attention to it before, but within Isa 
51-63 we have an unusual concentration of locutions in which the arm of YHWH 
figures: see Isa 51 5a, 5b, 9, 52 10, 53 1, 59 16, 62 8, 63.5, 12. Outside Isa 51-63, on the 
other hand, YHWH's arm does not figure nearly so frequently; indeed, apart from the 
stereotyped phrase ‘‘outstretched arm" (Exod 66; Deut 434, 5 15, 719, 112, 26 8; 
I Kings 8 42; II Kings 17 36; etc.) — which, by the way, is not represented at all in the 
Book of Isaiah} — the entire Bible outside Isa 51-63 has, unless I have missed some, 
only fourteen instances to show as compared with the nine that are concentrated in those 
thirteen chapters near the end of the Book of Isaiah. The passages in question are: 
Exod 15 16; Isa 30 30, 33 2, 40 10; Jer 21 5;4 Ps 44 4, 71 18, 77 16, 79 11, 89 11, 14, 22, 98 1; 
Job 40 9. 

It will immediately be observed that three of those fourteen instances occur (like 
the nine we are concerned with in Isa 51-63) within the traditional Book of Isaiah and 
eight of them in the Book of Psalms. Moreover, one of the verses in the Book of Isaiah 
falls, like Isa 51-63, within Deutero-Isaiah; and anyway, there can be no question but 
the diction of the Second Isaiah (Isa 34-35, 40-66) was profoundly influenced by that 
of the First.s However, not only are the two passages in First Isaiah numerically a 


*See especially Yehezkel Kaufmann, Toledot ha-emunah hay-Yisre'elit, II / 2 
(=Part 5), 717-18, 723-25. 

2 For influences from Psalms in the Book of Isaiah as a whole, see M. Seidel, Minhah 
leDawid (=David Yellin Jubilee Volume; 1935), pp. 23-47; for a detailed study for 
First Isaiah, Kaufmann, Joledot ha’emunah, III /1 (=Part 6), 297 ff.; for a brief, 
but exceedingly valuable summary of such influences in Deutero-Isaiah, Kaufmann, 
loc. cit. in n. 1. 

3 It is noteworthy that First Isaiah never speaks at all of YHWH’s outstretched 
arm but not a few times about his outstretched hand: 5 25b, 9 11b, 16b, 20b, 10 4b, 14 26, 27. 

4 In this verse the standing epithets of the hand (strong) and the arm (outstretched) 
are reversed. 

5 See Rahel Margaliot, Ekad hayah Yesha‘yahu (2nd ed., 1957). Mrs. Margaliot's 
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mere quarter of those in Psalms, but neither of them otherwise bears a striking resemb- 
lance to any passage in Second Isaiah. Of the Psalms passages, on the other hand, 
arm of 


“é 


at least some demonstrably served as models, or inspiration, for all of the 
YHWH" passages in Deutero-Isaiah. 

Thus Isa 51 9 and Ps 89 11 have only to be placed side by side, with the common 
lexical or semantic elements stressed, for it to become obvious that there is a remarkably 
close affinity between the two passages. And for the nature of that affinity to become 
obvious, it is enough for one to ask himself which is the prius: a hymnic celebration of 
YHWH's exploits against the primeval monsters, or an appeal to him to display like 
prowess in redeeming Israel from the Babylonian captivity? The passages in question 


read as follows: 


Isa 51 9 Ps 89 11 


++. ma yrat ty wad my ny 37 $dn> nxot ane 
y 


yan nbdino ann Snaxnon evn nw wba Vane NUD Wy yrs 


Note also Ps 89 14 and 89 22 


mai oy pra 4d VXONN "yr AN 


42°" oN J yn 


By analogous reasoning, it becomes certain that Isa 52 10 derives from Ps 98 1, 2b, 3b. 


The texts read as follows: 


book is valuable, though her conclusion is not valid. Second Isaiah certainly was influ- 
enced a good deal by First Isaiah, but Zephaniah was notoriously even more so and yet 
prophesied about three-quarters of a century after Isaiah became silent. For a list of 
Isaian influences on Zephaniah which is far from complete, see, for example, Ginsberg, 
Mordecai Kaplan Jubilee Volume (1953), pp. 258-59. 

6 While it does not affect the thesis of this paper one way or the other, I take this 
opportunity to state that I am not wholly convinced by the ingenious explanation of the 
form naxno that is given by Kaufmann in Toledot ha-emunah, 1V / 1 (=Part 8), 501 
(though I heartily agree with the general principle which he illustrates in the section in 
question), and that I am highly skeptical about the popular combination of that form 
with the thisb//tmths of the Ugaritic passages V AB B 5-7, 19-20, 29-30. Both these 
hypotheses would look considerably more probable if the form in Isa 51 9 were *hhsbt. 
Hmbhsbt, on the other hand, is surely miswritten, under the influence of Amé&rbt in the 
following verse, for the hmhst which we should have expected in the light of Job 26 12. 
It is therefore cause for gratification that the scroll 1QIsa* in fact reads hmwhst. The 
verb mis is neither common — least of all in the time when 1QIsa* was copied — nor 
present in the vicinity of our verse; while hmhsbt could have caused neither a Jew of the 
first century B. C. E. (the most probable date of 1QIsa*) nor an eleventh century Karaite 
any difficulty, in view of the common meaning of &sb and in view of the context. Ac- 
cordingly, the hypothesis that the copyist of that manuscript emended a tradi- 
tional Amhsbt into what we find there is possibly sancta simplicitas but in any case 


simplicitas. 
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Isa 52 10 Ps 98 1, 2b, 3b? 
2. Ve md Vw 








on b> oyy> wap yr nx mn Aen 2. wp yran wp) 15 Ay win 


inprx mda on wry 








wade ny ne pox ‘oon 52 wn wade Nyw’ MX PIN ODN $2 IW 


And it does not require unusual acumen to see that Ps 98 1b also accounts for "27% 
1% mbwo ian... ma (Isa 40 10). 

Moreover, Ps 98 1b and 2b account in an entirely satisfactory manner for ... 0K 
pon syst der (Isa 515) and, especially, for wap yr nx m7 4Awn in Isa 52 10 and yin 
mind23 *» Sy mn in Isa 531. In the psalm, quite logically, YHWH's arm is the means by 
which YHWH exercises grace and works salvation, but it is for the grace (not the arm) 
that men hope and that is revealed to them, and it is the salvation (again not the arm) 
that they behold. In the three Isaiah passages just cited, on the other hand, the prophet 
metonymically substitutes the arm for the grace and the salvation: in Isa 515 the 
nations hope for YHWH's arm (=grace), and in 52 10 and 531 his arm (salvation, 
grace) is revealed. 

That being so, the Bible scholar of 1958 ought to be neither surprised nor uncon- 
vinced when this paper ends, as it will, in the discovery of a Deutero-Isaiah passage in 
which somebody beholds (i. e. experiences) YHWH's arm (=grace), just as all the ends 
of the earth are said to behold his salvation in Ps 98 3b>Isa 52 10b. 

For the present, however, we must further compare Ps 98 1b, 2b (see above) firstly 
with the phrase ynn2p0 wn inptx) 1yt 19 yern in Isa 59 16 and with its parallel »> ywiny 
NID KT NOM *yt in Isa 63 5, and secondly with qy17n 42D" *> in Ps 44 4; which latter 
phrase, in turn, evokes ty yyn13) 12"9'3, Isa 62 8. 

And that is not all. For it is surely because YHWH in Ps 98 employs the arm that 
is named in vs. 1b not only for showering Israel with kindness (vs. 3) but also for judging 
all the earth and its peoples with bounteous grace* that Deutero-Isaiah says at 51 5: 
‘My grace is close, my kindness is on the way, wherewith my arms will judge peoples. 
The lands shall look hopefully to me and shall wait upon my arm."'? 

There remains to be accounted for Isa 63 128: 1n-NEN yr nwo y'D"d 4*dyw, “Who made 


7 It is possibly still the majority view that Pss 96 and 98 are modeled on Isa 42 10 ff. 
But not only is there not the slightest indication in the Psalms passages that they are 
descriptions of the future rather than celebrations of YHWH's present benevolent reign 
over the universe, but the Isaiah passage is typically skeuomorphic: What in the world 
have the remote encampments of Kedar and the isles, let alone the sea and its creatures, 
to rejoice about if YHWH is on the warpath and is going to dry vast bodies of water 
and annihilate vast tracts of vegetation (Isa 42 15)? It is Pss 96 and 98 that explain 
Isa 42 10 ff., not the other way around. 

§ Whoever is unaware that that is the general sense of sedeq, meSarim, and emunah 
in passages like Ps 9 9, 96 10-13, 98 9 simply does not understand those passages — or 
their contexts. 

9 This observation renders superfluous the explanation given by Kaufmann, in the 
passage referred to above in n. 6, for Deutero-Isaiah's use of ‘‘arm” in Isa 51 5b “as a 
symbol of kindness.’’ — Cf. also the “judgment” of peoples in the preceding verse. 
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his own glorious arm walk by the right hand of Moses.” If it is recalled that the Hebrew 
‘oz means “‘glory’’ (see for example Ps 29 1, 11, 96 6, 7) as well as “‘strength,”’ 1n7KeN yr 
can perfectly well be inspired by Jy yinta (Ps 89 11), which is already familiar to us. 
In addition, Seidel’? has pointed out a significant parallelism among the three passages 
Isa 63 7—64 1; Ps 77 14-21; Exod 15 11-16 — all three of them, it may be added here, 
“arm of YHWH" passages — and for our purpose it makes little difference whether the 
prophet was in this case influenced by one of the canonical psalms (Ps 77) or by a psalm 
(namely Exod 15 1-18) which was not included in the Book of Psalms. 

From the foregoing exposition, which is devoted to explaining the role of YHWH's 
arm in the prophecies of Deutero-Isaiah, the reader has incidentally gotten some notion 
of the prophet's indebtedness to psalm literature generally, and for further information 
on this head he may consult Seidel and Kaufmann." 

The strong influence of psalm literature upon Deutero-Isaiah may be designated as 
Fact 1. 

The prominence of YHWH’s arm in Isa 51-63 (and in 40 10) may be designated as 
Fact 2. 

That YHWH's arm is sometimes, in these chapters, a metonymy for YHWH’'s 
grace may be designated as Fact 3. 

And that the body of the Servant Song Isa 52 13—53 12, namely 53 1-11aa (through 
yny7a), begins with an example of just that metonymy, may be designated as Fact 4. 

In the light of those four facts, note the following additional four: 

Fact 5. In the conclusion of the body of the Servant Song in question, that is to say 
in vss. 10-11aa, Seidel was able to detect the influence of Ps 91 16 without having recourse 


to any emendation or extra-masoretic reading: he sensed that yaw’... 0°D" 7’4N’ in the 


Isaiah passage bears a resemblance to 17y’3¥x 0°’ 778 in the Psalms passage that cannot 


be due to chance. 

Fact 6. Doctrinal considerations either compelled Seidel to renounce the use of 
LXX evidence that the resemblance of Isa 53 10-11na to Ps 91 15-16 was originally 
greater than appears in MT; or, more probably, they prevented him from becoming 
aware of that evidence. It is nonetheless a fact that at the end of Isa 53 10 the LXX 
translator found instead of MT’s nbx* a form of the verb pon," for which see Ps 91 15. 

Fact 7. Writing long before Seidel, Skinner,"} sharing the common view — which 
I have just disposed of'* — that the LXX variant of the masoretic m>x’ was a form of 
b-ym, and consequently never suspecting any connection with Ps 91 15-16, nevertheless 


sensed that the masoretic 11'2 of Isa 53 10 is mutilated from some part of the verb 725. 


1 Op. cit. (above, n. 2), pp. 45-47. 

™ Op, cit. above, notes 1 and 2. 

” KBH* restores a form of b’xn. So far as the Greek rendering is concerned, that is 
equally possible. But both MT and p>n have mn where $’x7 has 7. There is therefore a 
graphic argument in favor of yon, in addition to the observation that our passage 
parallels Ps 91 15-16. 

13 The Book of the Prophet Isaiah, Chapters XL-LX VI (‘‘The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges’’) ad loc. 

™ See above n. 12. 
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Fact 8. The graph yr in Isa 53 10, which makes absolutely no sense when vocalized 
zera‘ ‘seed’ as it is by the Masorah and by everybody else, can just as well be vocalized 
zeroa‘ ‘arm’; and this, interpreted in the light of Facts 3 and 4, makes Isa 53 10-1120 
resemble Ps 91 15-16 still more. 

In the light of the foregoing data, a bright student ought to have little difficulty in 
emending Isa 53 10—11aa as follows: 


It has pleased YHWH to crush him, 0) Seya adn: vxot yen man 
making his being sick with suffering. 

When his being has made expiation (or, WWD) OWN OWN ON 
has been made a guilt offering), 

It will please YHWH to honor him: 729 m7 Sypm 

He shall be delivered from his tribulation; nny pom 

He shall be sated with length of days and OT YI AY yaw’ oD’ JIN 
behold"? the arm of YHWH. 


Not everything in the above reconstruction has the same degree of probability. 
One is perceptibly less than certain about the first line, and far from certain about the 
second. But there can be very little uncertainty about the other three lines. 


H. L. GINsBERG 


JewisH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York, N. Y. 


18 Perfect consecutive. 

%© m7 is what I read in lieu of the second nxv of MT. 

171 believe that ‘I shall let him see’’ is the sense of 17x78 in Ps 91 16; cf. Mic 7 9bd. 
But even if those are right who render there (by reason of the parallelism), “I will 
saturate him,’’ our passage must be rendered as above, in view of 53 1b. 
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HANANI — HANANIAH 


The Aramaic Papyri from Elephantine have made a considerable contribution to- 
ward our knowledge of Near Eastern history during the fifth century B. c. Aside from 
general information concerning language, legal and economic problems, the papyri offer 
specific insight into the religious affairs of a Jewish community on the island of Elephan- 
tine in Egypt. According to these documents there had been a Jewish temple and a gar- 
rison there in and before the time of Cambyses (529-522 B. c.), which had probably 
already served under the Neo-Babylonian administration before it was taken over by the 
Persian empire. 

The papyri ## 30 and 31 report the destruction of the Jewish temple by an Egyptian 
detachment under the command of a certain Waidrang in the year 411 B. c. The Jewish 
priests and the leaders of the community made an attempt to rebuild the temple for 
which they needed the authorization of the proper Persian authorities. It seems that 
the satrap was reluctant to grant the permission since the Jewish sacrificial rituals were 
obnoxious to the Egyptians. The Jews sacrificed oxen, sheep, and rams, an obvious 
affront to the cult and the priests of the ram-god Khnum, who likewise had their temple 
on Elephantine. Even after the destruction of the temple in 411 B.c. the Egyptian 
on the Elephantine. Even after the destruction of the temple in 411 B. c. the Egyptian 
priests continued their resistance against the Jewish community. Papyrus # 27 (Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri), reviews the details of that incident in which Waidrang the commander 
and his detachment, as well as the priests of Khnum were involved. At the time this 
papyrus was written the priests would not allow the Jews to sacrifice, even refusing to 
allow them to offer meal-offerings and incense (AP # 27, ll. 13-15). It seems that at 
that time the Jews expected restitution of the damage by the priests of Khnum, ac- 
cording to their request to Arsames in 410 B.c. (AP, p. 100). 

An appeal for help to the high priest in Jerusalem failed for other reasons. The 
temple in Jerusalem was to be the only Jewish national sanctuary where sacrifices 
could be offered, thus excluding the erection of other temples for the same purpose 


(Deut 12 5, 6). The second reason was obviously the unorthodox theology of the 


Elephantine Jews which had a strongly syncretistic tinge, as can be seen from their 


gifts to other deities, their oath-formulae and their use of other gods as witnesses in 


legal documents. After having waited for three years the Jewish leaders made another 
appeal, this time to Bagoas the governor of the province of Judah, and to Sanballat the 
governor of Samaria, and his sons Shemaiah and Delaiah. The request for mediation 
was evidently successful, for another short papyrus records the mission of an envoy to 
Arsames the satrap of Egypt, requesting that the rebuilding of the temple be granted 
(AP # 32). 

The history of the negotiation is quite interesting. The Jewish community rec- 
ognized that the main obstacle lay in the offering of animal sacrifices, and especially of 
rams, an abomination to the priests of Khnum. For this reason and in view of their 
recent experiences the Jews were willing to suspend bloody sacrifices and instead to 
offer only meal-offerings (AP # 30, Il. 21, 25, 26). The text of papyrus # 31, possibly 
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the first draft of # 30 was evidently not specific enough for Yedoniah the writer, since it 
does not clarify this point (AP # 31,1. 25). Papyrus # 32, 1. 9, also from the year 408 B.c., 
likewise indicates that the objection to the rebuilding of the temple — either by the 
Egyptians or the Persian authorities — was the slaying of sacrificial animals. The 
memorandum of Bagoas and Delaiah to Arsames stipulates that the altar-house should 
serve only for the offering of meal-offerings and incense (AP #32). In papyrus # 33 
the negotiations were successfully concluded, for ‘‘sheep, oxen, and goats will not be 
offered as burnt-sacrifice there, but incense, meal-offering and drink-offering only.” 
It was a concession which the community had to make, in addition to the payment of a 
substantial bribe to “his lordship.” 

History has greatly benefited from the discovery of these papyri. Biblical scholars 
had the satisfaction of seeing biblical records confirmed by finding the name of Jehohanan 
the high priest, a contemporary of the Persian governor of Judah, Bagoas, in papyri 
## 30 and 31. The papyri have also provided important supporting evidence for the 
chronology of the post-Exilic period. But one connection between the papyri and the 
biblical sources appears to have escaped the attention of scholars. As indicated above, 
the troubles of the Jewish community arose on account of religious factors. That they 
had sacrificed and observed their rituals for at least 120 years before the destruction 
of the sanctuary, is quite evident. Why, then, did problems arise which created such 
tension between the Jewish and Egyptian priesthoods? And when was it that these 
problems became so intense? And was any particular person or group their underlying 
cause? The writer believes that a key figure in these events was a man repeatedly 
mentioned in the papyri by the names of Hanani or Hananiah. 

It is quite interesting to note that in the biblical records a similar case is found, 
i. e., in the book of Nehemiah, where a prominent Jewish leader is alternately referred 
to by two different names: Hanani and Hananiah (Neh 1 2, 7 2). Before attempting a 
textual analysis we shall establish that Hanani is the hypocoristic form of Hananiah. 
Such forms for personal names were widely used in the ancient Near East including 
Israel down to the Hellenistic period. Martin Noth in his study of Israelite personal 
names includes Hanani as an abbreviation for Hananiah (Die israelitischen Personen- 
namen, pp. 21, 35-38, 187). He also says: ‘‘Vgl. Hannija BE X. Auf Grund dieses 
Namens halte ich auch in 7yn das 4 — wenigstens primar — nicht fiir Femininzeichen, 
sondern fiir die viel gebrauchte hypokoristische Endung. Beide Namen sind Ableitungen 
von der Perfektform }n statt }jn. Es verhalten sich also Hannija- myn zu +379 wie jm7 
zu jamin...” (ibid., p. 187, n. 4). Lidzbarski showed that Hanani is the hypocoristic 
i-ending of Hananiah (Ephemeris, II, 1-12). It may not be a pure coincidence that 
besides the case of Hanani/Hananiah there is another instance to support our conclusion, 
that two different forms of a name were used alternately for the same person. Neh 12 22 
(Jonathan in 12 11 is obviously a scribal error) lists the names of the post-Exilic high 
priests. Johanan is the one referred to in the Aramaic papyri. The MT spelling in the 
text is })my, but the Aramaic papyri spell it }ymm° (AP # 30, 1. 18; Sachau, Pl. 1R). The 
force of this evidence lies in the fact that both cases come from the same period, the same 
group of people, and the same documents. Philologically we are, therefore, on safe 
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ground by assuming that the two names are merely two different forms denoting or 
referring to one person. 

Among those for whom two names in one or the other form are used is one described 
as the “brother’’ of Nehemiah. He is mentioned as being among a delegation of Jews 
depicted as returning from a recently attacked Jerusalem (Neh 1 2). In Neh 7 2 he is 
made “ruler over the palace’’ or ‘governor of the castle’ in Jerusalem. Albright, 
Bowman, Kittel, and others believe him to have been a true blood-brother of Nehemiah 
(Albright in Finkelstein [ed.], The Jews, 1, 51; Bowman in The Interpreter's Bible, 
III, 663, 724; Kittel in Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 111/2, 615; Rudolph in Esra und 
Nehemia, p. 140). Albright identifies him with Hananiah of the Aramaic papyrus # 21, 
who in 419 B. c. delivered to the Egyptian Jews the decree of Darius, made through 
Arsames the Persian viceroy, concerning the correct observance of the Passover-feast 
(op. cit., pp. 53-54). It is quite possible that Hananiah acted as a substitute for his 
brother Nehemiah when the latter had to present himself at the king’s court. It is also 
probable that by 419 B.c. Nehemiah had died or had been called back from his 
office. 

This Hananiah was strongly interested in Jewish affairs, politically and religiously, 
as can be seen from the missions entrusted to him in Judah and Egypt. Wherever his 
name appears, he is a man in a prominent position and with strong religious convictions. 
The fact that he is involved in the mission prescribing the orthodox observance of the 
Passover to the Jewish community on Elephantine is hardly accidental. It has been 
pointed out above that the religious practices and beliefs of that group did not agree 
with those of their brethren in Jerusalem and Babylon. The ‘‘Passover-Papyrus’’ 
should, therefore, be considered as an effort to bring them into line with Babylonian 
and Jerusalemite orthodoxy. Since most of them were soldiers or in some way connected 
with the garrison on the island, and were thus subject to Persian authority, it might 
have occurred to the Babylonian Jews that by lobbying and influencing the court of 
Darius, a royal decree would be the easiest and least conspicuous way to bring their 
unorthodox brethren into line. The man for such a task was, indeed, Hanani or 
Hananiah. He appears in Babylon, in Jerusalem, at the court of Arsames, and on 
Elephantine. He had intimate contact with the administrative offices of the Persian 
government. He is always found in the rgle of an important person, as in Egypt, although 
his residence was elsewhere, probably in’ Jerusalem (AP, p. 117). He was a religiously 
zealous and active man (AP # 30, |, 19; # 31, 1. 18). 

The impressions of Hanant or Hananiah which one gets from the Aramaic papyri 
are confirmed by the description of the biblical records. His intense interest in the 
welfare of his people in Judah is indicated by his journey from Babylon to Jerusalem. 
His report about the pitiful condition of the Jews moved Nehemiah to request the 
Persian king Artaxerxes I for help (Neh 1 24, 2 1-5). This led to the appointment of 
Nehemiah as governor of Judah and the permission to build the city-walls of Jerusalem 
(Neh 2 6-8, 5 14). Similarly, the recommendation which Nehemiah gives his brother 
Hananiah when he appointed him as commander of the castle in Jerusalem indicates 
his religious zeal. For the significance of “‘. . . for he was a more faithful and God-fearing 
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man than many,” one must remember what Nehemiah understood these attributes to 
mean (Neh 72). Hananiah was evidently not satisfied with simply delivering the 
royal decree concerning the observance of the Passover, but probably tried to introduce 
a reform similar to that of Ezra and his own brother Nehemiah in Judah. Yet conditions 
in Elephantine were so different from those in Judah, that the small community suffered 
the most severe and adverse effects by the consequences of the proposed reform. 

The dated papyri used in this discussion show that the events leading to the destruc- 
tion of the temple developed between 419 and 411 B.c. In addition to these there is 
another relevant letter, undated, but written in the same period. In this papyrus appear 
the same names as in the other documents: Yedoniah, Uriah, and Waidrang the com- 
mander of the garrison (AP # 38, ll. 1, 3, 12). Cowley suggests correctly that this letter 
was written before 411 B. c., i. e., before the destruction of the sanctuary (AP, p. 136). 
In the text there appear the names of Zepho and Hor, servants of Hanani (I. 4), and 
that of Hor, servant of Hananiah (I. 8). That Hor the servant of Hananiah, is the 
same as the Hor who is the servant of Hanani is evident from the phrase: ‘“‘What you 
do for Hor, do for both of them.” It associates him with Zepho and thus makes Hor 
the servant of one man Hanani/Hananiah. The servants were not ordinary slaves 
but in some kind of elevated service for Hanani/Hananiah, for they were influential 
enough to intercede in the interest of the above men with Waidrang the commander, 
another indication of Hanani’s position. Our conclusion, therefore, is that since Hor 
and Zepho were servants of Hanani, and since this Hor was one and the same person 
as the Hor who served Hananiah, Hanani must be identical with Hananiah. This 
important man Hanani/Hananiah, too, did not reside on Elephantine (AP, p. 137). 

The striking similarity between the biblical records and the Aramaic papyri becomes 
more and more evident. Hanani, Nehemiah’s brother of Neh 1 2, is made governor of 
the castle in Neh 7 2. This last text is somewhat of a puzzle to the reader, for it is 
usually translated: “I gave my brother Hanani and Hananiah the governor of the 
castle charge over Jerusalem, for he was a more faithful and God-fearing man than 
many,” leaving the reader guessing as to who was the man actually appointed. Gotthard 
observes that “‘... it is improbable that two officials bearing the same name could rule 
Jerusalem simultaneously” (Text des Nehemia, p. 160). Even more convincing is the 
interpretation of the ) as explicative, as suggested by Bowman (JB, III, 724; Kautzsch 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar, § 154a, n. 1b; cf. Ezra 6 8, 8 18, 8 36 — Bowman, in JB, III, 
617, 636), which renders the text more intelligible: “I gave my brother Hanani, that is 
Hananiah the governor of the castle, charge over Jerusalem for he was a more faithful 
and God-fearing man than many.” 

The similarity of the situation is striking. In the Aramaic papyri Hor is the servant 
of a man who is called by two names: Hanani and Hananiah. In the biblical account 
Nehemiah has a brother who also is called by these two names Hanani and Hananiah, 
He is a zealot of the Babylonian type and is anxious to reform the Jewish community. 
He is entrusted with a mission to introduce the correct observance of the Passover-feast 
on Elephantine in the year 419 B.c., but the Jewish leaders have a bitter complaint 
against the orthodox reformer: ‘‘So when they find no fault in you, they will acknowledge 
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to you that Khnum is against us from the time that Hananiah was in Egypt till now’’ 
(AP # 38, Il. 6c, 7). This phrase ig an open charge against Hananiah who brought so 
much hardship upon the Elephantine Jews with his visit in 419 B.c. It contains dark 
forebodings of the events of 411 B.c., when the Egyptians and the priests of Khnum 
destroyed the temple. Allowing some time for the development of the conditions about 
which the Jews complained, the letter was probably written around 415 B. c. 

Our investigation leads to the following conclusions: 

1. The Jewish leader Hanani or Hananiah of the biblical records is obviously 
identical with the zealot bearing the same names of the Aramaic papyri. 

2. Relationship, office, activities, and chronological considerations make it highly 
probable that this Hanani/Hananiah was a brother of Judah’s governor Nehemiah, 
the builder of Jerusalem's walls. 

3. The description of the character of Hanani/Hananiah and his work as a political 
and religious leader as given in the book of Nehemiah correspond to the activities of 
the person with like names in the Aramaic papyri. 

4. As the efforts of Babylonian Jewry to introduce in Judah strict orthodox reforms 
caused internal and external frictions and enmity with its neighbors, so the influence of 
Hanani/Hananiah in Elephantine likewise brought about serious difficulties with the 
Egyptian cult, ending with the destruction of their temple and the dispersion of the 
whole community. 

5. The fact that Hanani/Hananiah appears between the years 445 to approximately 
415 B.c. makes him a contemporary of Nehemiah and Jehohanan the high priest in 
office when the temple on Elephantine was destroyed. It confirms that Nehemiah 
was active under Artaxerxes I, and lends additional stability to the biblical chronology 
of that period. 

C. G. TULAND 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JONAH 14 


Since no solution to the problem of 730M in Jonah 1 4 has gained universal accept- 
ance, another suggestion may at least have heuristic value. RSV, “‘... the boat threat- 
ened to break up’”’ (italics supplied), admittedly takes advantage of a special English 
usage; G. R. Driver's 730m, “... and the ship was reckoned to be breaking up,” is 
perhaps the best that can be done with MT." 

However, LXX éxuvdivevev, should not be dismissed as a guess.2 LXX renders the 
clause: 76 mAotov éxiwdivever cuvtpiByvat, ‘The boat was in danger of breaking 
up." Since the Greek xwvduvevew is nowhere used to represent the common Hebrew 


* “Difficult Words in the Hebrew Prophets,” in Studies in Old Testament Prophecy, 
ed. H. H. Rowley (Edinburgh, 1950), pp. 69-70. 

2 Ibid., p. 69. 

3 Cf. Vulgate, periclitabatur. 
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root 30M in LXX, it may be supposed that a different Hebrew text lay before the trans- 
lator. On the basis of Dan 110 where LXX reads xwévuvebow apparently for some 
form of 31M like *N3M),4 it may be argued that the Vorlage of LXX in Jonah 1 4 likewise 
had a form of 31M, probably 73. While the Hebrew verb occurs only once in MT, it 
is common in later Hebrew with the meaning, ‘‘to be declared guilty, to be sentenced,” 
and in the hithpa., ‘‘to be doomed.’”’ We may render the supposed Vorlage, ‘‘The boat 
was sentenced (or doomed) to be broken up.”’s If we introduce the element of peril or 
danger from the Greek (as in Dan 110) which was apparently understood to be in- 
herent in the Hebrew root, we may come to: “The boat was in jeopardy of breaking 
up.’ Thus the expression conveys not only the sense of imminent physical danger, 
but the judicial sentence of Yahweh. 

In comparing the presumed Vorlage of LXX 73n with MT 730N, the question of 
priority may be settled in favor of LXX. So far as scribal practice is concerned, it is 
as easy to leave out a letter as to add one. The more difficult reading is generally to 
be preferred; in this case MT makes less sense but actually has the easier reading. 
Either by accident or deliberation the scribe would tend to change an unusual form to 
a more common one; and the possible influence of the sequence of letters in the following 
word should not be overlooked: 13079 n30n. 

We may summarize as follows: 


1) LXX deserves attention, and is probably based upon a Hebrew text differing 
from MT. 

2) The underlying reading was a form of 31n. 

3) MT 30N is a “correction” or corruption of 73N. 

4) The clause may be translated, ‘‘And the ship was in jeopardy of breaking up.” 


Davip NOEL FREEDMAN 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


4 Theodotion has karadixaonre for MT OD3!M. 

5 More to the point perhaps is Syriac 4db, which besides the meanings comparable 
to later Hebrew, is also rendered “‘in angustiis fuit’’ (Brockelmann). I owe this sug- 
gestion to Prof. W. F. Albright. 

¢ This rendering was suggested by Prof. W. F. Orr, whose assistance in the prepara- 
tion of this note I wish to acknowledge. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Die Christologie des Neuen Testaments, by Oscar Cullmann. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1957. Pp. viii+352. Paper, DM 21; Cloth, DM 25. 


This is a fresh and significant discussion of NT Christology. It combines simple 
outline and clear presentation with awareness of current study and concentration on 
essential questions of interpretation. The method is exegetical. Cullmann studies the 
NT data in historical context. In that context it becomes clear that Christology is 
immensely important, since “early Christian theology is really almost exclusively 
Christology” (p. 3). This Christology never treats the person of Christ without simulta- 
neous attention to his work; the two belong together. 

The use of inherited titles (Messiah, Son of Man, Suffering Servant, etc.) to describe 
Jesus and express his significance is noted, but Cullmann points out that it is a priori 
probable that Jesus by his life and teaching gave new meaning to these terms. No one 
of these titles is sufficient by itself to express what the Christians of the Apostolic Age 
wanted to say of Jesus. They must all be studied. The method Cullmann follows is 
analytical. He studies each Christological title separately. Its relations with other 
titles are noted, but the discussion links it with other titles only insofar as its use in 
the NT indicates a real overlapping of meaning with them. 

This does not mean that Cullmann gives a long list of titles, as Vincent Taylor 
does in his useful book, The Names of Jesus (1953), in which nearly fifty titles are 
studied in an instructive way. Cullmann deals rather with ten main titles; he occa- 
sionally notes some other title whose meaning is close to one of the basic ten, and he 
thus gives it a minor place in his presentation. This method gives a clear outline to 
the book and puts the emphasis on the titles that really are central, 

In dealing with these titles, Cullmann groups them under four headings, each of 
which points to a chronological division of redemptive history: 1. The earthly work of 
Christ (Prophet, Suffering Servant, High Priest); 2. His future, eschatological work 
(Messiah, Son of Man); 3. His present work (Lord, Savior); 4. The work carried out 
in his pre-existence (Logos, Son of God, the Designation of Jesus as God). Each of 
these titles may refer to the work of Christ in more than one of these chronological 
divisions, and the titles may and often do influence one another and one of them may 
bestow some of its meaning on another. Cullmann notes this, but he finds the center 
of meaning of each title in one of these four time divisions. The comprehensive chron- 
ological reach of this presentation is obvious, and it links Christology with redemptive 
history in a vital way: “It is essential in New Testament Christology that from the 
time of creation onward Christ is linked with the entire history of revelation and salva- 
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tion. There is no redemptive history without Christology. There is no Christology 
without a redemptive history which develops in time’”’ (p. 9). 

The linguistic and historical method here used leads Cullmann to examine the use 
of each term in the OT, in Judaism, and in the Hellenistic world. One strength of the 
book is the author’s consistent refusal to equate ‘Jewish’ with ‘Palestinian” or 
‘Hellenistic’ with ‘‘non-Palestinian.’”’ He points out that Hellenistic Christianity 
reaches back into Palestine and into the earliest period of the Church. Another general 
feature of the book is its recognition that the roots and even much of the substance of 
the most advanced christological titles can be traced back to first generation Palestinian 
Christianity. Still another prominent feature is the careful attention which Cullmann 
gives both to the use of some titles by Jesus himself and to the question whether there 
are roots in what Jesus said and did for the later use of titles which Jesus himself did 
not use. “The chief themes of New Testament Christology were already developed 
and present in the Primitive Church”’ (p. 332), and it was ‘“‘his teaching and action”’ 
which ‘forced the christological problem upon them [his followers]”’ unless they were 
to regard him as mentally unbalanced (p. 328). The entire process of developing a 
Christology had its origin and its constantly nourishing roots in the life, work, and 
death of Jesus and in the experience of the resurrection. ‘‘The question of Primitive 
Christianity as to who Jesus was received its answer not on the basis of a ready-made 
myth, but on the basis of a series of real facts which occurred in the first century” 
(pp. 326 f.). “The foundation of all Christology is the life of Jesus” (p. 327). 

Once the NT Church confessed Jesus as the present Lord, it inevitably went on toa 
high Christology in regard to his present role and extended that role through the full 
reach of history, until it came to the full conviction that ‘Jesus Christ is God, insofar 
as he reveals himself” (p. 335). This was not a matter of speculation, and it did not 
lead to questions about two natures such as later credal statements seek to solve. It 
centered attention rather upon the action of God in redemptive history, and on what 
this required worshiping Christians to say about Jesus Christ in order to express fully 
what they had learned of God’s presence and work in him. 

In a book which deals with so many vigorously debated issues, numerous aspects 
of the presentation will arouse objections. Even those of us who in general find this a 
strong and essentially sound historical study will raise questions. For example, the 
treatment of Jesus the High Priest as an aspect of the earthly life of Jesus may seem 
misplaced. Cullmann recognizes clearly that the ongoing intercessory work of the 
High Priest deals with the present work of Christ. But I would state the significance 
of the life of Jesus to the writer of Hebrews in a way somewhat different from that 
which Cullmann follows. To the writer of Hebrews the life of Jesus was a disciplinary, 
preparatory process which qualified him for his real work: ‘He learned obedience 
through what he suffered” and so, ‘‘made perfect,” could offer an effective sacrifice 
(Heb 58f.). But the actual offering of the sacrifice was in the heavenly tabernacle, 
not on earth, and there in that heavenly sanctuary the on-going priestly work is carried 
out. This does express the significance of the earthly life and death of Jesus. But the 
self-offering which Jesus makes introduces the period of Christ's active Lordship, and 
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the intercessory ministry coincides with that period of Lordship. The interest of the 
writer of Hebrews does not center in the earthly ministry. 

This is probably the most significant book which Cullmann has written. It combines 
exegetical alertness, historical perspective, ability to present issues clearly, and skill in 
showing the essential synthesis yielded by analytical study. Such points of strength 


make it a book of major importance both for NT study and for historical theology. 
FLoyp V. FILson 


McCorMI€K THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The Death of Christ, by John Knox. New York and Nashville: Abingdon, 1958. 
Pp. 190. $2.75. 


Under the general title of The Death of Christ, Professor John Knox has linked 
together material from three series of lectures: the Shaffer Lectures at Yale, the Carew 
Lectures at Hartford Seminary, and the convocation lectures at Eden Theological 


Seminary. In their present form, Knox has grouped his material under four headings: 


1. An introduction, in which the bare outline of the circumstances of Jesus’ death 
is traced, and in which are sketched — a) the tendencies of the early church to enlarge 
upon the significances of Jesus’ death by supplementing the bare facts with dramatic 
detail, especially from OT prophecies; b) by playing down the Romans’ part in his 
execution; and c) by suppressing the political aspects of Jesus’ ministry. Since almost 
at once after Jesus’ death, the cross became the focus of attention in both faith and 
worship, the center of meaning of the whole Christian gospel, it had to be “portrayed” 
(pp. 18, 19), in order to convince unbelievers of its significance and to reassure the 
followers of Jesus that the death was a part of God’s purpose. 

Where the historical facts about Jesus’ death leave off, and the Christian inter- 
pretation of them begins, says Knox, cannot be determined. Typical of the humility 
and caution with which the book is written is this conclusion: ‘‘{Our decision about the 
possibility of historical reconstruction of Jesus’ death] probably belongs somewhere 
in the center, midway of the extremes; but even of this we cannot be sure”’ (p. 29). 

2. The second, and longest section of the book is devoted to the meaning of the 
cross for Jesus. Although it is so titled, the main interest of the four chapters in this 
section is the question of whether or not Jesus was conscious of a messianic vocation. 
The conclusions here are largely negative: Jesus did not believe himself to be the Son 
of man, nor the Suffering Servant, much less did he combine the two in a creatively 
new conception of messiahship. The Son of man sayings that speak of his future coming 
are probably authentic, but refer to an unknown messianic figure whose advent Jesus 


expected and with whom Jesus saw his own ministry linked in some indefinable way. 


Jesus’ own vocation was that of a prophet — unique only in the sense that every prophet 


has a distinctive mission under God (pp. 113-15). It would be “‘intolerably presump- 
tuous” for anyone to identify the ‘something extraordinary” in Jesus’ mission with 


“precision and clarity”’ (p. 110). 
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3. Under the heading, ‘The Cross in the Church,” Knox traces three themes by 
which the church has interpreted the cross: a) victory; b) sacrifice (or substitution, 
expiation, etc.); c) revelation of God’s love. The last theme is identified with Abelard’s 
moral influence theory, and is dismissed as not found in the NT. The revelation of 
God's love is the result of Christ’s coming and death, not its purpose. Although the 
interpretation of the cross as victory is incompatible with the theory of the cross as 
sacrifice, and although both themes are expressed in a world-view that is untenable for 
modern man, both are necessary for a full understanding of the cross in the church, 
and both can be described as true, in the sense that they are dramatic ways of ex- 
pressing the meaning, not of Jesus’ death, but of the whole Christ event, of which the 
cross is both the actual and symbolic center (p. 151). 

4. Ina brief final section, Knox discusses with appreciation — and some dissent — 
Bultmann’s demythologizing proposal. Knox's chief objection to Bultmann is that he 
has subordinated the resurrection to the cross. But it might with equal force be said 
that Knox has subordinated both cross and resurrection to the church. For him, the 
church’s faith in the cross is created out of the raw materials of its memory of Jesus 
and his mysterious prophetic mission, plus the traditional messianic ideas (p. 120). 
The reality of the church’s deliverance from sin through participation in the Spirit 
created the belief that God had sent his Son into the world (p. 154). The experience 
of the Spirit and the creation of the church are, for Knox, simply other ways of describing 
what the resurrection is. The resurrection is an inference from the presence of the 
Spirit in the church; it is not an occurrence that is logically or even chronologically 
prior to the creation of the church. Accordingly, the church’s estimate of Jesus as 
Messiah is true even though for Jesus to have thought of himself as Son of man or 


as Messiah would have been a sign of insanity (p. 70). 


With characteristic modesty, Knox acknowledges that he has ‘‘no really satisfactory 
solution to propose to the problem”’ of the messianic consciousness of Jesus (p. 110). 
Many of his readers will be inclined to agree with this estimate, even though they have 
no more satisfactory alternative to propose. But issue may be taken with Knox’s 
assessment of the evidence at a number of points: Can there be any meaningful outcome 
of a psychological analysis of Jesus in an effort to discover his sense of vocation? Is it 
psychologically sound to maintain that Jesus would have been insane had he thought 
of himself as Messiah, since insanity is not currently defined as variation from “normal” 
human self-estimate, but as self-estimate which does not correspond to reality? Ex 
hypothest, a claim to messiahship would inevitably be abnormal, and when Knox asks 
if ‘‘a really comparable case can be found” (p. 71), the answer must be, No. 

But beyond the question of Jesus’ mission, Knox’s methodology raises questions. 
Is it possible to make the sharp differentiation between history and interpretation that 
the book attempts (pp. 22, 121)? The distinction breaks down when, on p. 110, Knox 
calls the gospels ‘irrelevant, or only indirectly relevant, to (the) task of trying to 
recover Jesus’ sense of vocation,” but on the next page refers to the ‘prevailing objec- 
tivity of the gospels.’ In his discussion of the moral influence theory, revelation is 


treated as meaning the impartation of propositional information. On the basis of this 
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assumption, the passages from the NT in which the cross is described as revealing the 
love of God can be said not to fit the moral influence theory. Not only is the argument 
circular, but it is hardly fair to Abelard’s understanding of the cross as the revelation 
of the love of God (p. 159). One may question how the word ‘‘remember” is being used 
when at one point Knox speaks of the meaning of Christ’s death as ‘‘remembered”’ in 
the church's life (p. 54), and in another declares that the death of Christ cannot be 
seen at all in the context either of the death of Jesus as a part of the Palestinian political 
situation, or of his death as the culmination of his “singularly great and uniquely 
dedicated career’ (p. 127). The chief point of contact between Jesus and the Christ 
event is the memory of Jesus, which is transformed by the Spirit in the church into the 
faith in Christ the Lord. But the ‘‘memory”’ is no more than the initial phase of a 
creative process which culminates in the resurrection, that is, in the creation of the 
church (p. 182). 

The book will serve a useful purpose in clarifying further some of the points raised 
in Knox's earlier writings about the ‘Christ event.’’ Its smooth, lucid prose is marred 
by no more than a few minor errors, such as “strata’’ for “‘stratum”’ (p. 96) and “‘C.F.G. 
Brandon” for ‘‘S.F.G. Brandon” (p. 23 and index). 


Howarp C, KEE 


Drew UNIVERSITY 


Jesus in His Homeland, by Sherman E. Johnson. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1957. Pp. x+182. $3.75. 


The publication of the Dead Sea literature and other recent archeological dis- 
coveries which enrich our knowledge of first-century Judaism makes necessary the 
restudy of Jesus against his geographical, religious, and cultural background. Dean 
Sherman E. Johnson has accomplished this task without forgetting what scholarship of 
the past generation has taught us about the Pharisees and the apocalyptic literature. 

The first chapter is devoted to a lively and descriptive account of Galilee, the 
homeland of Jesus and the site of most of his ministry. In successive chapters, Johnson 
deals with the Pharisees, the Galileans, the Essenes, and the Zealots, and shows how 
these groups within the Jewish population conditioned the religious and political 
environment of Jesus. Johnson concludes that Jesus did not emerge from any party 
or sect within Judaism. ‘The disciples of the Baptist constitute the only group that he 
can be said to have joined, and he did not remain a part of it .... Both he [John the 


Baptist] and Jesus must have come out of the mass of undifferentiated Jews, who 


belonged to no party, but believed in God and the Old Testament, attended the syn- 
agogues, kept the traditions as their fathers had done and hoped for the time when 
God would restore Israel to independence and bring peace and righteousness”’ (p. 68). 

The area of conflict between Jesus and the Pharisees was over the question of how 
te deal with the unclean — the sinner and the Gentile. The logical and inevitable 


outcome of Jesus’ attitude toward this problem was a universal church for all nations. 
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While Jesus never deserted his nation, his opponents were conscious of the revolu- 
tionary implications of his teaching; therefore they rejected him (p. 88). 

Above all, it was the religious nationalism of the Jews that made them unhappy 
and desperate under Roman rule. If Roman rule was to be endured at all, it was only 
for a time. Resorting to Josephus, Johnson shows that Jesus’ background was one of 
political “turmoil and revolution” (p. 100). ‘‘The gospels show, over and over again, 
that Jesus was acutely conscious of the political situation in Palestine” (p. 106). While 
Jesus believed that God alone was King, and men were his free children, he rejected 
the revolutionary movement entirely. The program of the Zealots is ruled out as 
impossible for the followers of Jesus on the basis of Jesus’ teachings on anger, retaliation, 
and love of enemies. Johnson regards it as one of the great paradoxes of history that 
Jesus was crucified as a revolutionary in spite of the fact he rejected the way of violence. 
To help us understand this paradox, Johnson devotes a chapter to the political ideal 
of Jesus and one to his special vocation to Israel. 

After a careful discussion of the mission of Jesus, Johnson concludes that the 
vocation of Jesus was unique and cannot be summed up in any of the titles used to 
describe it, though Son of God seems especially ‘‘appropriate” (p. 142). 

The two concluding chapters deal with ‘Jesus in Jerusalem’ and “The Problem 
of Jesus’ Individuality.” 

The book throughout is informed by the best of NT scholarship. And it worthily 
represents the wholesome movement of NT scholars away from the dogmatic skepticism 


of the post-liberal reaction against attempts to deal with the historical Jesus. 
WILLIAM R. FARMER 


Drew UNIVERSITY 


Jésus Prophéte d’aprés les évangiles synoptiques, by Félix Gils. Louvain: Publications 
Universitaires, 1957. Pp. xii+196. 


This dissertation, presented for the degree of Doctor of Biblical Philology at the 
University of Louvain, and published as No. 2 in the series ‘‘Orientalia et Biblica 
Lovaniensia,’”’ is more thorough and valuable than many theses. Father Gils begins 
with a brief statement on the expectation of a prophet in the time of Jesus and prophecy 
in the early Christian community. He then studies the gospel evidence that Jesus was 
considered a prophet in his own time (chap. i), Jesus’ prophetic visions (chap. ii), his 
predictions (chap. iii), and concludes with some ‘‘general perspectives."’ 

Some of Gils’s conclusions can be stated briefly: 1) In Christ’s time a Messiah- 
Prophet was expected; he does not, however, agree that 1QS ix.10-11 can be taken to 
indicate that the Qumran sect expected the Messiah to return as a prophet (pp. 4-6); 
on this see H. M. Teeple, The Mosaic Eschatological Prophet (Philadelphia, 1957), pp. 
51-56, 111-13, an item not available to Gils when he wrote. 2) The Galileans recognized 
Jesus as a prophet, and this view is reflected by all three synoptists, but Jesus only 
rarely and never very explicitly designated himself as a prophet; the clearest case is 
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Matt 13 57 and parallels. The synoptics have no particular theology of Jesus as prophet 
(pp. 43-45). 3) Like the Hebrew prophets, Jesus is pictured as in immediate relation 
with the supernatural world, for example seeing the skies opened at his baptism and 
at a later time Satan fallen from heaven. With the same penetrating vision he interprets 
the OT scriptures authoritatively. Gils notes that both Daniel as pictured in the OT 
book bearing his name, and the Qumran author of the Habakkuk midrash, are other 
examples of this prophetic type of biblical interpretation. Jesus also looks behind 
nature and natural events for a special revelation (pp. 155-61). 4) The OT prophets 
often performed prophetic signs, and Gils sees in several of the miracles a counterpart 
to this. Would not the cleansing of the temple be another example? 

Gils’s monograph is particularly valuable for its full bibliography (though note an 
occasional error, Joung for Young, p. ix; F. C. for E. C. Hoskyns, p. 122) and for its 
painstaking exegetical and form-critical study of dozens of synoptic passages. There 
are suggestions on nearly every page, and exegetes will do well to have this book near 


at hand. 


SHERMAN E, JOHNSON 


Cuurcu Divinity SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 


The Gospel Tradition and its Beginnings: A Study in the Limits of ‘‘ Formgeschichte,” 
by Harald Riesenfeld. London: A. R. Mowbray and Co., Ltd., 1957. Pp. 30. 


This pamphlet contains the opening address at the Congress on ‘‘The Four Gospels 


in 1957” held at Oxford in September of that year. This address is intended to be the 


coup de grace to the Formgeschichte period of Synoptic research. The argument is 


as follows: 

The Sits im Leben for the Synoptic material was neither ‘‘mission preaching’’ nor 
homilies and parenesis within the Church, but rather a Christian rabbinate. Even 
Paul is forced into this pattern: he stayed fifteen days in Jerusalem, in order ‘‘that 
Peter should test whether he, Paul, during his term of preparation, had really made 
the tradition of the words and deeds of Jesus his own” (p. 19). Paul must even conform 
to the definition of an apostle in Acts 1 21 f.: ‘To be an apostle or witness of the Resur- 
rection it was not sufficient to have met the Risen Christ, and that person had to possess 
such a living impression of the life and work of Jesus as to make him qualified to transmit 
the holy tradition of the words and deeds of Jesus” (p. 21). The rare and free citation 
of Jesus in NT preaching and parenesis is conceded, but is used as an argument from 
silence for the thesis that the “recitation’’ of the tradition was a function sut generis 
which could be everywhere presupposed. This paradosis goes back, with the exception 
of details, to Jesus himself: ‘Jesus made his disciples, and above all the Twelve, learn, 
and furthermore ... he made them learn by heart” (p. 24). Jesus himself formulated 
much of his teaching “so as to be suited to transmission and memorization,” and 


“imposed certain limitations on his preaching,” rather than preaching “indiscriminately” 
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or “‘continually”’; only small parts of it have fallen by the way, and ‘“‘we may ask whether 
the bulk of it is not preserved in our Gospels” (p. 26). Furthermore the narrative of 
Jesus’ deeds was largely formulated by Jesus himself, with the understandable exception 
of the passion narrative. One might expect that such an origin of the Synoptic material 
would conclusively eliminate the historicity of the Johannine ‘‘meditations.”” But quite 
the reverse conclusion is drawn: ‘‘The starting point is to be found in the discourses 
and ‘meditations’ of Jesus in the circles of his disciples, such as certainly took place 
side by side with the instruction of the disciples proper, with its more rigid forms”’ (p. 28). 

This essay, in spite of its caution at some points, far overshoots such legitimate 
criticism of Bultmann’s position as the fact that a comfortable Sits im Leben of the 
Church does not necessarily exclude a Sits im Leben of Jesus. Therefore as an introduc- 
tion to ‘‘The Four Gospels in 1957,” it hardly presented to the more than 500 pastors 
and public school teachers who were present the actual consensus of contemporary 
scholarship. Nor is the reasoning sufficiently cogent, nor the documentation sufficiently 
indicative, to warrant the assumption that we have here the Magna Carta of the post- 
Bultmannian era (which is more nearly provided by Kasemann’s article, ‘NT Fragen 
von heute,” ZThK, LIV [1957], 1-21). 


James M. Ropinson 


Emory UNIVERSITY 


The Gospel of Luke, by William Barclay. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. 
Pp. xviii+314. $2.50. 


The Letters to the Corinthians, by William Barclay. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1956. Pp. xviii+298. $2.50. 


These volumes were first published by the St. Andrew Press, Edinburgh, Scotland: 
the former in 1953, the latter in 1954. They belong to ‘‘The Daily Study Bible Series,”’ 
which eventually will cover the entire NT. They did so well in Great Britain that it 
was decided to publish an American edition. The pocket-size is convenient, so that 
the book is at hand whenever a few minutes of free time are available. The aim is to 
present the NT with a literary style that is intelligible and appealing to laymen, which 
makes use of contemporary biblical scholarship, and which shows the relevance of 
biblical faith and ideas to our own situations. These are high aims, and the gifted 
author has pursued them with a remarkable measure of success. 

The method is to deal with the biblical writings one paragraph at a time. First is 
the author’s own new translation so that the reader will always have the text before 
him as he follows the comments, but also in order to present the Scripture in vivid and 
comprehensible English. Both Luke and the Corinthian letters are presented, therefore, 
as a series of pericopes, each accompanied with brief and often illuminating comments, 
which help the reader not only to understand the origina} document, but also to see 
how it throws light on our own time. 
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In his introduction to Luke the author writes on the following topics: a lovely book 
and its author; symbols of the Gospels; an historian’s care; the Gospel for the Gentiles; 
the Gospel of prayer; the Gospel of women; the Gospel of praise; the universal Gospel; 
the book beautiful. 

The book on the Corinthian letters contains first an introduction to the letters of 
Paul, which is excellently conceived for laymen. Then this is followed by an introduction 
to the Corinthian letters, in which he writes on: the greatness of Corinth; the wickedness 
of Corinth; the history of Corinth; Paul in Corinth; correspondence with Corinth; 
and the Corinthian correspondence. The introductions skilfully bring the lay reader 
abreast of critical opinions on these questions. 

The aptness of the commentary may be illustrated by remarks on the entry into 
Jerusalem on a donkey: ‘The prophets had a regular custom of which they made use 
again and again. When words were of no effect, when people refused to take in and to 


understand the spoken message, the prophets resorted to some dramatic action which 


put their message into a picture which none could fail to see.... It is just such a 


dramatic action which Jesus planned now. He proposed to ride into Jerusalem in 
such a way that the very action would be an unmistakable claim to be the Messiah.”’ 

Or note the penetrating charm of the following comment on Paul's mystic vision 
in II Cor 12 1-10, ‘‘We need not form theories about the number of heavens because 
Paul speaks of the third heaven. He simply means that his spirit rose to an ecstasy 
and a nearness to God which was beyond surpassing. One lovely thing we may note 
for it will help a little. The word paradise comes from a Persian word which means a 
walled-garden. When the Persian king wished to confer a very special honor on someone 
who was especially dear to him, he made him a companion of the garden, and gave him a 
right to walk in the royal garden with him in intimate companionship. In this experience 


as never before, and never again, Paul had been the companion of God.”’ 
S. VERNON McCAsLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


The Acts of the Apostles, by C. S. C. Williams. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. 
Pp. 301. $4.00. 


The Acts of the Apostles, Text and Commentary, by Giuseppe Ricciotti, translated by 
Laurence E, Byrne, C.R.L. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 1957. Pp. 420. 
$8.00. 


The Acts of the Apostles, by Saint Luke. Translated with an Introduction and Notes 
by C. H. Rieu. Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. 176. 85 cents. 


Some years ago after delivering a course of lectures on the Book of Acts at a min- 
isters’ conference at Hampton Institute I was told that more sermons on that book 
were delivered in Negro churches than had been given for years before. In like manner 
the appearance in one year of these three books may be a cause, if it is, not a symptom 
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of a fresh interest in the early Christian story. The authors are not Americans. Williams 
is University Lecturer in New Testament at Oxford and Fellow of Merton College. 
Abbot Ricciotti of the Canons Regular of the Lateran is Professor of Semitic Languages 
and Oriental Christian History at the University of Rome. C. H. Rieu is the son of 
E. V. Rieu, who is a distinguished translator and editor of the Penguin Classics, a 
library of translations of the world’s greatest literature. All three books have introduc- 
tions, independent translation, and notes; but they are likely to appeal to quite different 


circles of readers. 

For most readers of this review Williams’ commentary will seem the most important. 
He will be known to many of them because of his revision of A. H. McNeile’s Jntroduction 
to the Study of the New Testament (1953) and his Alterations to the Text of the Synoptic 
Gospels and Acts (1951). His special competence in the latter field is shown by his 
remarks on the Western text which he evidently believes to be a revision. He notes 
how often it seems to add a line of 22 to 24 letters (reversing A. C. Clark's view of 
Alexandrian omission of stichoi) and how it appears to have an anti-feminist bias. 
“The reviser ... shows a good knowledge of the geography of the Levant” (p. 231). 
Other recurrent items in the notes are his theory that Acts was composed before Luke, 
under the influence of Mark’s Gospel, deriving elements from it which he omitted 
when /ater the Gospel of Luke was written. 

The commentary is a model of condensation, as one can realize when one notes 
that the introduction, translation, appendices and indices take up half the volume. 
It is all the more useful now that the Lake-Jackson Beginnings of Christianity is out of 
print. Williams depends heavily on this as his index and even more frequent references 
in the notes to B. C. indicate. The next most cited commentary is F. F. Bruce's of 
1951, often in the form “both B.C. and Bruce,” as if they were independent. But 
Bruce’s commentary of 1954 is not used nor Haenchen’s A postelgeschichte of 1956 nor 
indeed for that matter any other or eaglier German commentary. Dibelius’ ‘‘Aufsiitze’’ 
is quoted from the English translation of 1956 and B. Gartner, The Areopagus Speech 
and Natural Revelation, was published in English. Bibliographically the most useful 
feature of the book is its references to writings of recent decades in English, like those 
of W. L. Knox, and in French, especially to articles in periodical literature. Some of 
the references are hard to identify in spite of the full bibliography pp. viii—xvi, e. g., 
G. R. Driver, J. I. Still, Zahn. On p. 184 a reference is given to G. Dix, JTS, XXXIV 
(1923), 242 ff., in connection with the Golden Rule; Dix, however, deals with the 
relation of the Diatessaron of Tatian to the Didache, but not Did 12. G. F. Moore 
Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era is listed as ‘‘Christianity in the First 
Century”’ (p. xiii). 

The author’s viewpoint is in general conservative, though he does not go to the 
extremes of some biblical theology and typology. He believes the speeches have much 
genuine historical and theological basis. He inclines to view the narrative as historically 
accurate and rejects form-criticism and its supposed adverse effect on judgments of 
accuracy. He generally disagrees with Dibelius. What would he have done with Haen- 
chen! He accepts the tradition that Luke was the author, arguing from the “‘we’’- 
sections, and salvaging as far as possible (p. 5 and passim; Acts 191 is an exception!) 
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the argument of ‘medical language.”’ He finds the influence of Acts as early as Ignatius 
(p. 2) and the Pastoral Epistles (e. g., p. 173), the latter being in his opinion, except 
for fragments, not by Paul. He rarely suggests that Acts is partly translated from the 
Aramaic. He inclines to the South Galatian theory and to the identification of events 
in Acts 15 and Galatians 2. He apparently follows Dodd's theories of a kerygma, of 
realized eschatology, and of OT testimonia. He cites frequently, much more often than 
the index records, the Qumran and Zadokite documents, often for slight parallels, but 
he makes no claim of closer relationship. He says, however, definitely that ‘‘Luke was 
very familiar with 2 Macc.” (p. 60). Obvious is the fallacy post hoc propter hoc in his 
assertion (p. 144): ‘‘The early ‘communistic experiment’ of the Jerusalem Church led 
to the poverty of the ‘saints’ there.’’ The litotes at 12 18 is said to be found in both 
halves of Acts, but it occurs never before this verse and seven times in later chapters. 
Greek words are not printed in Greek, and indeed rarely given at all, though there is a 
spell of transliterated Greek words at pages 161 to 167. 

The translation evidently aims to be more literal than literary and is not always 
independent of the traditional and archaic English. At 2 14, 17, it lapses even into ‘‘ye’’ 
and “‘saith,’’ though normally as at 2 22, 27, we have ‘‘you”’ and “says.”” Faddism in 
translation is generally avoided but is found in the attempt to imitate in English the 
omission occasionally in Greek of the article with Holy Spirit, and to indicate the 
punctiliar character of the aorist or perfect of pisteuo by ‘‘made the act of belief’’ in 
16 34, 1712, 18 8, 192,18, 21 25, but not elsewhere. These perhaps accord with the 
ecclesiastical interest of the commentator disclosed in the appendices, which deal with 


the apostles, the church, and the giving of the spirit respectively. The translation is 


printed in smaller sections, followed by the notes. The major divisions of the book 


are rather unusually placed; between 8 1a and 8 ib, between 10 and 11, between 165 
and 166 and between 19 and 20. Since the running heads give only references to the 
resulting large sections, it is often difficult in reading the notes to know to what chapter 
the verse numbers belong. This and some other typographical inconveniences could 
well be avoided in future volumes of this series, for it should be noted in conclusion that 
this is one of a series of NT commentaries to be published in England as Black's and in 
America as Harper's. 

Ricciotti’s commentary offers some contrasts to the Protestant one just described. 
It is on the whole simpler or more suitable for the general reader, though it has single 
Greek words printed in Greek and longer quotations in Latin. It refers to passages in 
ancient authors often, including Josephus and even Dante, but to very few modern 
ones, chiefly Ricciotti’s other three works in English. It, therefore, does not suggest 
like Williams a reader with access to a theological library, periodicals and all. The 
author discusses briefly alternative theories, not always urging the usual Catholic view. 
He acknowledges that Peter may not have gone to Rome at once in 12 17 and that at 
Antioch (Gal 2 11) he acted unwisely, an error which Acts omits deliberately ‘‘out of 
respect for the high keys” (p. 245). He mentions attractive conjectures, but is careful 
to indicate that they are conjectures. One of his own is the idea that Acts ends abruptly 
as it does because the favorable attitude of the Roman government to the Christians 
had just switched to Nero's policy of persecution and the author saw no good reason to 
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write any more (pp. 32f.). On the other hand he states dogmatically that all the 
brothers and sisters of Jesus were cousins in various degrees (p. 52). He connects the 
word Christian with chrestus, perhaps by itacism, but I do not know on what evidence 
he can say that the latter often in popular use meant ‘‘good for nothing, stupid”’ (p. 179). 

The introduction deals conservatively with questions of date and authorship, with 
historical sources and the historical value of the narrative and even of the speeches. 
Two of the fuller sections here are on the text (chap. ii) and the history of modern 
criticism (chap. viii). Here at least the work and position of Protestant scholars and 
of Loisy are, even if not cited in the Commentary, summarized, the latter representing 
“the most extreme position of the extreme left.” As for the text Ricciotti prefers what 
he calls the Eastern to the Western Recension. The latter, with few exceptions, is a 
mass of retouches. “It is typical of this version to add words but not ideas’’ (p. 75). 


The translation is printed, each verse as a paragraph, at the top of each page 


with the notes at the foot. In each the chapter number as well as the verse number is 
always given in full. No other divisions are suggested. Certain matters of theological 
and ecclesiastical interest are treated with evident caution but not at undue length. 
One notes the useful discussion of the uses of ‘“‘lord’’ (p. 74), the resurrection (Peter, 
Paul, and the early Fathers disregarded the testimony of the holy women, p. 173), the 
Seven as deacons, etc. The unfamiliar spelling of some proper names, if not due to the 
Vulgate, may be due to the original Italian or to typographical error, e. g. the historians 
“Polibius, Diodorus Ciculus, Dionysius of Alicarnasso” (p. 45), the procurators 


“Caponius” and ‘‘Cuspidus Fadus.”" As often happens, misprints are most frequent 
in the Greek type. To save others the trouble of looking I may say there are no 
references to the Qumran scrolls, as is natural, since the Italian was published in 1951, 

As for the paper-back Penguin it is of course primarily intended as a new transla- 
tion, a companion to the Four Gospels by the translator's father, the editor of the 
series. The younger Rieu, however, has. room for sixty pages of notes which with 
twenty pages of introduction occupy half the book. These show an intelligent amateur 
at work relying principally he says on H. V. Morton's In the Steps of St. Paul and the 
commentaries of Rackham and Bruce. In both text and notes there is a freshness of 
expression that in the notes verges sometimes on the flippant, e. g., ‘‘What was needed 
in Tabitha’s case was a doctor, or at least a man of sense. There were too many weeping 
widows there.”” The knowledgeable reader will mark his own queries in the margin or 
perhaps exclamation marks. But he will also appreciate elsewhere the telling phrase or 
comment. While Rieu usually fights shy of the supernatural he is orthodox enough in 
other ways. He notes the three persons of the Trinity in Acts 16 5~8. As for Acts he 
boldly puts Saint Luke down on the title page as author and dates the book about A. D. 
60-62 with due filial apologies to his father who had dated the Gospel of Luke about 
the year 85. In any case the translation is the main thing and for getting the contents 
across to the reader it can compete with anything on the market in modern English. 


Henry J. CADBURY 


HAVERFORD, Pa. 
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L’'épitre de saint Paul aux Romains, by Franz J. Leenhardt. Neuchatel: Delachaux et 
Niestlé, 1957. Pp. 219. 


The contribution of the French-speaking world to NT scholarship becomes in- 
creasingly significant. From Catholic quarters comes the Dominican series, Etudes 
bibliques, which both in scope and detail may even surpass the classical German Meyer 
series. The commentaries on Romans and Galatians by Fr. Lagrange have certainly 
found their equals in those of Fr. Allo (I and II Corinthians) and Fr. Spicq (Pastorals 
and Hebrews). 

In the meantime the French Protestants have started their series, Commentaire du 
Nouveau Testament, in which the commentary on Romans is given by F. J. Leenhardt, 
professor in Geneva. M. Leenhardt is not unknown to the biblical world. He has 
published studies on holiness in the OT (1929) and on various NT topics, especially 
the sacraments (1944, 1948, and 1955). The series to which he now contributes an 
interpretation of Romans promises to become a significant one. Thus far the following 
works have appeared: J. Héring on I and II Corinthians and Hebrews, Bonnard on 
Galatians and Philippians, Masson on Ephesians, Colossians, and I and II Thes- 
salonians. Other contributors will be Oscar Cullmann on the Johannine literature and 
Revelation, and Ph.-H. Menoud ox. Luke and Acts. 

The last decade has seen the production of significant commentaries on Romans. 
The present volume must be classed among those of Nygren, Michel (Meyer series), 
J. Knox (Interpreter's Bible), and C. K. Barrett (Black series). M. Leenhardt has 
profited, of course, from the work of his predecessors, but has managed to combine a 
perspective of the epistle as a whole with exceedingly competent exegesis of detail. 
It is apparent on virtually every page how indispensable Kittel’s Wérterbuch is to the 
exegete. Besides, the author has gained valuable insights from French articles little 
known on the American scene, especially the following: P. Bonnard, ‘Ou en est l’inter- 
pretation de I’ Epitre aux Romains” (Revue Theol. Phil., 1951); A. Feuillet, “‘Le Plan 
Salvifique de Dieu d’ aprés I’ Epitre aux Romains” (RB, 1950), who has made a signif- 
icant contribution to the literary structure of the epistle as a whole; and Fr. Benoit, 
“La loi et la croix d'aprés saint Paul’’ (RB, 1938, pp. 487 ff.). Significant omissions are 
the study of Dom Dupont with respect to the problem of contemporaneity in Rom 6, 
and the exegetical study of Fuchs on Rom 5-8. With respect to Rom 8 18-23, Leenhardt 
‘ might have mentioned the article of Goguel, ‘‘Paulinisme, théologie de la liberté”’ 
(Revue Theol. Phil., 1951, pp. 93 ff., 175 ff.), who mentions as the basic structure of 
Pauline theology the same scheme of salvation ‘from the physical to the spiritual”’ 
(cf. I Cor 15 44) which Leenhardt employs here to steer away from a theology of the 
fall of creation due to the fall of man. 

Although Leenhardt calls the plan of the epistle simple (p. 15) one knows the 
opposite to be true. Apart from the apparent difficulties with respect to Rom 16, where 
does 5 12-21 belong — to the preceding or following section? Does 51. connect with 
4 25 or 331? Are chaps. 9-11 an integral part of the argument, or as in Sanday and 
Headlam, just an appendix? Does 3 1-10 fit within the integrity of the argument or is 
it mainly a parenthesis? And are these questions of structure soluble if one does not 
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decide first of all what the argument is? Are there two craters of thought in the epistle: 
a Jewish side-crater of righteousness and justification by faith next to the main crater 
of mysticism in Christ, as Schweitzer has it, and with modifications, W. D. Davies in 
Paul and Rabbinic Judaism? M. Leenhardt gives a consistent answer to some of these 
questions. He thinks that the epistle directs itself basically to the problem of what 
constitutes the people of God. Although ecclesiological formulae are not used, it is 
nevertheless Paul's intent to state ‘the ecclesiological significance of justification by 
faith.”” According to the author this is the reason chaps. 9-11 form such an essential 


part of the argument. If the people of God are based on God's promise — to be appro- 


priated by faith and realized in Christ — what does this mean to the ‘‘people of the 


promise,”’ Israel? 

Although one must be grateful that in our day of ecumenical-ecclesiological debate, 
the question of ecclesiology in the NT itself is pointed to, the problem of the amazing 
individualism within parts of the epistle must be faced squarely. It cannot be handled 
with statements such as: ‘‘Even if Paul does not speak about ecclesia in the Epistle to 
the Romans, he presupposes it everywhere” (p. 13). 

The plan of the epistle has originality. The author states the four basic subdivisions 
of the sola fide theme —a theme which he correctly sees running through the epistle 
as a whole: its theological aspect (1 18 — 5 11), its anthropological aspect (5 12 — 8 39), 
its historical aspect (9 1— 11 36), its ethical aspect (12 1— 15 33). He demonstrates 
convincingly (although 6ca rovro 5 12 remains as much a crux as the 616 of 21 [p. 81, 
n. 2]}), that the basic division falls between 5 11 and 5 12, showing with A. Feuillet (see 
above) how the terminology of 5 1-11 goes with what precedes (p. 77, n. 1: dtxatw- 
fevres; Kavxwpeba; dpyn; etc.). He then indicates how parallel the theological and 
anthropological parts run: 1 18-3 20 correspond to 5 12-21; 3 21-26 to 6 1-23; 3 27-31 to 
7 1-25; 4 1-25 to 8 1-17; 5 1-11 to 8 18-39. This division has the merit of clarification, 


but seems somewhat too neat to this reviewer: 6 1-10 cannot be called an ‘‘anthropol- 
ogical section” since this section itself runs the theological and anthropological parts 
together (cf. Bornkamm, ‘‘Taufe u. neues Leben bei Paulus’’). Besides, 5 12-21 will 
not fit this appellation either, unless the author had expounded this section with a 
daring christological anthropology showing that Christ in his braxoy and dixaiwua 
is really the true man (cf. K. Barth). 

Of special importance is the author's clarification of the sacrificial terminology 
with respect to Christ's act of redemption (pp. 60 ff.). The idea that the central signif- 
icance of the law for Paul rests on the sacrificial system, i. e. in the preparation for 
the confession of sins and the reception of grace, deserves close scrutiny (p. 61). The 
consistency with which the Adam-figure of 5 12 f. is traced through the following chapters 
and is set in a heilsgeschichtliche perspective, is surprisingly relevant. Space forbids 
mention of the many excellencies of this work. The commentary belongs among the 


best this reviewer has read on Romans. 
J. CuristTiAAN BEKER 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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The Epistles of Paul the Apostle to the Colossians and to Philemon, by C. F. D. Moule. 
(“Cambridge Greek Testament Commentary.”) Cambridge at the University Press, 
1957. Pp. xiii+170. $3.75. 


Prof. C. F. D. Moule has undertaken as general editor the revision of the Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Colleges and Schools now more than half-a-century out of date. He 
has himself given us this first volume to appear. The new series, he states, is intended 
to emphasize theological and religious questions building on the foundation of historical, 
critical scholarship which was the primary concern of the earlier series. Thus this volume 
opens with a brief summary of the “religious thought”’ of the two epistles. Next follows 
a treatment of the introductory problems also dealt with by A. L. Williams in the 
earlier volume of 1907: the authorship, date, origin, purpose, and text (in a succinct 
note by the Rev. J. N. Sanders) of the epistles. By discussing, for example, the ‘“‘bril- 
liant”’ but ‘‘ingenious” views of Professors E. J. Goodspeed and J. Knox, recent studies 
on Gnosticism and the Dead Sea scrolls, and by adding a wide selection of bibliographical 
notes Moule brings these topics up to date. But recent scholarship does not for Moule 
erode the foundations laid in the earlier series, and in one third the space used by 
Williams he arrives at basically the same conclusions: Paul wrote Colossians and 
Philemon probably in a Roman prison in A. D. 60 or shortly thereafter, the one to 
combat notions paralleled in Essenism (as Lightfoot suggested), ‘‘gnostic’’ in the 
broad sense of the word, the other to secure a pardon for Onesimus from his master 
Philemon.* 

The main section (105 pages) of the commentary consists of ‘“‘notes’’ on words 
and phrases in the Greek text. The majority of the material is grammatical, combining 
the fine insight of the author of An Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek with helpful 
summaries of the views of other scholars on difficult passages. In addition the author's 
theological insight appears in his word studies which use the methods of and often refer 
to Kittel’s TWNT. Five appended notes comment on Christian epistolary greetings, 
amdaTodos, the knowledge of God, tAnpwua, and the reflexive pronoun. 

Our gratitude to the author for what he has given us and our pleasure in the 
improved typography make the brevity of this relatively expensive commentary al- 
most tragic. Moule has been allowed only three quarters the space that even Williams 
enjoyed. He has had to omit indices, the text, and his own translation. Problems of 


* To the introduction Moule appends the text of P. Par 10, a runaway slave notice 
(as mentioned by Dibelius and found in U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptoleméderseit, I, 
No. 121, pp. 566-76) together with a translation and notes. Another line of inquiry 
which is suggested by the ddixia and dyetAn behind Philemon 18 is an examination of 
the connection between debt and bond service as hinted ‘at by P. Eleph. 3 and 4, P. 
Cairo 67023, P. Jand. IV, 62, and P E R Inv. 24552 gr. (published by H. Liebesny, 
“Ein Erlass des Kénigs Ptolemy II Philadelphus iiber die Deklaration von Vieh und 
Sklaven in Syrien und Phénikien,”” Aegyptus, XVI [1936], 289-91). On this last see 
W. L. Westermann, ‘“‘Enslaved Persons Who are Free,”’ American Journal of Philology, 
LIX (1938), 1-30; ‘‘The Freedmen and the Slaves of God,"’ Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, XCII (1948), 55-64; and, in general, The Slave Systems of Greek 
and Roman Antiquity (Philadelphia, 1955). 
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grammar, syntax, and of theological vocabulary although highly compressed have left 
almost no room for a synthesis of the theological argument of Colossians. All that 
Moule has crowded in is of the utmost value and importance, but it is primarily a 
foundation upon which theological understanding can rest. Having begun to build he 
has not been allowed to finish. 

Furthermore, space has prevented a discussion of the relationship between these 
letters and the rest of the Pauline corpus, both stylistically and theologically (although 
as his bibliography shows Moule is well aware of these problems). Any answer given 
to the question of authenticity is less important than the perplexing and yet crucial 
evidence which has caused scholars to disagree on this issue. To have to omit these 
difficulties and thus to connect the “striking Christology” of Colossians directly with 
Paul's conversion (p. 5 on Acts 9 4f. and parallels, ‘‘Why do you persecute me,” i. e. 
my church) has flattened the picture unnaturally. Do the other letters of the Pauline 
corpus as compared to Colossians simply represent ‘‘other famous aspects of what this 
most vivid of evangelists preached” (p. 3)? Does the eschatology of I Thess 4 13-18 
and I Cor 15 51-54 stand immediately behind Col 3 1-4 in ‘paradoxical combination” 
with the “realized eschatology”’ of Col 2 12 (p. 111)? Is there not some reason why 
“Colossians and Ephesians alone speak of the resurrection of believers as a fait accomplt” 
(p. 97 with a reference to Masson)? These and many more questions have had to remain 
untouched. Compression has inevitably, we fear, resulted in some distortion. Yet 
Moule by means of his valuable bibliographical notes has pointed the way for those 
who want to wrestle with these further problems. What he has done he has done so 
well that we regret that he was not able to do more! 

Joun C. Hurp 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Christ and Adam. Man and Humanity in Romans 5, by Karl Barth. Translated by 
T. A. Smail. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957. Pp. 96. $2.00. 


One wonders why Barth, who had dealt with the fifth chapter of Romans at great 
length in his well-known Commentary, should take up its problem again. A comparison 
of the two treatments gives one the impression that the recent publication — the 
German text of which was published in 1952 — is a kind of retraction. In the Com- 
mentary the duality of Adam and Christ was treated in the light of eschatology, whereas 
now the analogia relationis is the guiding principle. In his rather verbose and repetitious 
booklet Barth emphasizes the ontological superiority of Christ over Adam. The Savior 
must not be interpreted in the light (or darkness) of the Protoplast, but rather Paul, 
according to this interpretation, wants to show that the first man pointed already to 
his savior, in whom alone was the “original and essential nature of man.’’ This means 
that all men have already been redeemed through Christ. Faith and Justification are 
therefore not contingent upon repentance, but rather the latter will follow from them. 

The treatise presents all the characteristics of Barthian exegesis, above all the 
praiseworthy subordination of the details of a passage to the whole, by which method 
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his interpretation excels so much over the verse-by-verse approach,,and also his vigorous 
insistence upon the meaning the Bible has for the contemporary reader. Barth always 
succeeds in making a passage of Scripture relevant. But coupled with this is a tendency 
to let the text support a view that is dear to the theologian. Even granted, e. g., the 
correctness of what Barth has to say about the Jews, it would be hard, nevertheless, 
to find these ideas expressed in the passage under discussion. 

- To this reviewer the basic weakness of Barth's exposition lies in this dogmatism. 
A comparison, e. g., of Rom 5 12-21 with the closely related passage in I Cor 15 42-50 
would have shown that the woAA@ wadXov which dominates the arguments in Rom 5 
has its foundation in the fact that God has acted again in history. In Jesus Christ he 
has revealed his ultimate plan for mankind. This fact it is that makes Paul confident 
both that his sinful past has been overcome, and that the glorious experience of faith 
which he has described in 5 1-11 will eventually be followed by thé believers’ owrnpia. 


As a result of his horror historiae Barth has to start from purely formal analogies between 


Christ and Adam. Thereby salvation, which for Paul is something for which believers 


alone may hope, is transformed into a fact that applies to all men, and in turn, faith is 
reduced to a purely cognitive act (e. g., pp. 32, 45, etc.) which would make unbelief 
mere ignorance, whereas for Paul faith is the individual’s acceptance of the divinely 
offered remission of sins, i. e. a volitive act. 


Orro A, PIPER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Evidence of Tradition, by Daniel Jj. Theron. London: Bowes and Bowes, 1957. Pp. 


xiv-+135. $3.50. 


This is a useful compilation of Greek and Latin texts, with English translations 
on facing pages, to illustrate early church history and to provide materials for studying 
NT introduction and canon, The excerpts are well chosen for these purposes, especially 
in regard to the canon, though one misses Origen on the Fourth Gospel and Dionysius 
of Alexandria on the Apocalypse. Something more in relation to early church history 
would have been welcome (with a reference to P. de Labriolle, La réaction paienne): 
excerpts from Lucian (De vita Peregrini and Alexander), from Marcus Aurelius ( Medit. 
xi. 3), and from Galen (R. Walzer, Galen on Jews and Christians). By going beyond 
150 to 180 a more interesting collection could have been given. And within the church 
one would expect some notice paid to Clement and Irenaeus on apostolic succession, 
as well as to Irenaeus on the primacy of the Roman Church. (The quotation from 
Irenaeus on Acts, on pp. 76-77, does not reflect the cogency and “modernity” 
of Irenaeus’ arguments.) 

The texts are generally accurate, though, as the author says, he is not giving a 
critical text (thus p. 14, |. 7: vigintt quinque represents an emendation in Pliny). And 
there seem to be hardly any historical errors, though the date given for the presbyter 
Gaius (not a bishop) on pp. 37 and 130 is a hundred years too late. 
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Theron has produced a book which will be highly useful especially to students of 
the NT, who can now easily make use of texts rather than summaries. We may hope, 
however, that in a second edition he will give us even more. 

RoBert M. GRANT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church, edited by F. L. Cross. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. $17.50. 


As might be expected in a publication bearing the imprimatur of the Oxford Press, 
this work is thorough, accurate, and useful. It assembles in abbreviated form what has 
hitherto been available only in encyclopedias, furnishing extended definition rather 
than any elucidation of issues. The material is the work of 95 scholars of standing, 
most of them clergymen, a few from universities outside England. Reputable reference 
works are frequently utilized. As to proportion, the work favors English church history 
but by no means neglects European church life; it is not biased unduly toward Protestant 
history. 

Two areas by choice are treated meagerly: non-European church history and the 
Bible. In the American field, for example, Jonathan Edwards and Roger Williams 
are present; the Mathers and Jonathan Dickinson, absent. The second, the biblical 
area, is treated sufficiently as regards church beginnings but little space is reserved for 
the problems: “‘Bethphage”’ is there, in eighteen words; but not Aenon on Jordan. 
The OT is dealt with under certain heads; there are biographical sketches of the prophets 
and discussion of general subjects such as “covenant” and ‘‘kingdom."’ Inevitably, 
however, this volume is peripheral to the special interest of biblical scholars. Of the 
biblical material the editor states: “It was felt that some information of an elementary 
kind would be welcomed by a considerable body of lay people whose needs the Dictionary 
might be expected to serve.”’ To anyone concerned for the church and the form assumed 
by biblical institutions after Pentecost, The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church 
is directly useful. It is excellently printed and well organized and deserves a place in 


the reference collection of most scholars of Christianity and its antecedents. 
Et_wyn A, SMITH 
WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A Descriptive Checklist of Selected Manuscripts in the Monasteries of Mount Athos... . 
Compiled under the general direction of Ernest W. Saunders. Washington: Library of 
Congress Photo-Duplication Service, 1957. Pp. xiii+36. $1.00. 


This checklist represents some of the fruits of the six-month program of photography 
which Professor Saunders prosecuted during 1952 and 1953 among the twenty Holy 
and Venerable Monasteries of Mt. Athos in Macedonia. During this time he made 
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microfilm copies, now available in the Library of Congress, of the texts of 209 Greek 
and Georgian MSS of the Bible, ranging in date from the 6th to the 15th century, as 
well as selected portions of 44 other MSS of patristic and Byzantine authors, (see 
Saunders’ article, ‘Operation Microfilm at Mt. Athos,” Biblical Archaeologist, XVIII 
{1955], 22-41). Happily the descriptions of the several documents listed here are 
relatively full, and obviously represent a great deal of painstaking effort to supply 
scholars with a considerable amount of useful information. In addition an appendix 
supplies concise lists of other collections of photographic reproductions of MSS at 
Mt. Athos, which are available in Berlin, Cambridge (Mass.), and Paris. 

International scholarship is indebted to Saunders, first for organizing and directing 
the expedition and now for preparing this convenient checklist, and to the monks at 
Athos for permitting many of their treasures to be copied and thus made more easily 
available to the world at large. 

Bruce M. METZGER 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Concordant Version. The Sacred Scriptures, edited by E. Knoch. Los Angeles: 


Concordant Publishing Concern, n.d. Pp. 381. $3.50. 


This translation of the NT is part of “‘The Concordant Library,” a series of volumes 


upen which a remarkable amount of labor has been expended. The basis is a ‘‘concord- 


ant"’ Greek text, based on Weymouth’s collation, and printed in an uncial form similar 
to the great codices. Sub- and supralinear English text and notes are designed to 
enable the serious, though unlettered, layman to uncover the riches of the Greek 


Testament. 
A ‘Keyword Concordance”’ professes to arrive at a 


“a 


standard” English equivalent 
for each Greek word; and the resultant “‘setting of unparalleled harmony and consist- 
ency ... ushers the believer much closer to God's presence than is possible in any 
other way.”’ A similar project for the OT has been undertaken, and the Concern already 
has a Swiss branch. 

It is regrettable that the immense effort and expense invested here could not have 
been directed to projects which would be of more import to the world of biblical studies. 
The whole program is based upon a misapprehension of the nature and function of 
translation. 

JAMES ARTHUR WALTHER 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Taboo, by Franz Steiner. With a preface by E. E. Evans-Pritchard. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 154. $4.75. 


The book contains, first, three chapters dealing with Taboo in Polynesia: inevitably, 
since this is where the idea was first discovered, and any adequate study of the idea 
must start with a careful evaluation of the reports of the explorers concerning what 
they saw and heard. One important element here is Dr. Steiner’s careful analysis of 
these statements. He points out that the distinction between prohibition and sacredness 
cannot be expressed in Polynesian terms; that moa and taboo are not opposite so much 


as mutually exclusive, end that mana cannot be understood apart from its sociological 


aspects and the various grades of society thus maintained. Steiner then deals critically 


with what has been written on the subject by Robertson Smith, Snaith, Frazer, Marett, 
Lévy-Bruhl, Van Gennep, Radcliffe Brown, Wundt, Freud, and Margaret Mead. 

For the proper appreciation of this book, reference must be made to Steiner's 
tragic experiences. He was a victim of Nazi tyranny. When Hitler overran Czecho- 
slovakia, Steiner escaped with nothing but his life. He lost family, property, and all 
the results of earlier research. He never recovered from his privations and his sense of 
isolation, and he died at the age of 44. Oxford is the home of lost causes; during the 
years of Nazi horror, she proved herself also to be the home of lost men. She provided 
a home for him, and a lectureship, but she could not give him life. This short biography 
is important for the understanding of the book. Steiner sees in Robertson Smith a 
man dominated by the Victorian society of his time and its ‘‘taboo."’ Frazer is dominated 
by an anti-clerical bias, ‘‘evolution at its slickest,’’ and so on. The same criterion must 
be applied to Steiner himself. A naturally acute and critical mind has been sharpened 
to a razor-edge by his privations. This is why his criticisms are so severe, and occa- 
sionally super-punctilious. It is a tragedy that he died before his own thinking had 
reached a constructive stage. Perhaps this could never have happened. However all 
this may be, the book is of very great value indeed for all students of the subject of 
taboo; the very microscopic criticism and the insistence on nicety of definition engender 
a clarification of ideas and terms which is specially valuable. Particularly, Steiner's 
studies are a definite help in the study of the holiness-taboo-uncleanness complex of 


Leviticus. 


NorMAN H. SNAITH 


WESLEY COLLEGE 
LrEps, ENGLAND 
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Bible Atlas, by Emil G. Kraeling, Chicago: Rand McNally and Company, 1956. Pp. 
487. $8.95. 


The year 1947 will be remembered in biblical circles for a long time as the year of 
discovery of the Dead Sea scrolls, and the subsequent revival of interest in biblical 
archeology. Likewise the year 1956 may well be its counterpart for the renewal of 
interest in biblical geography and history. This was the year in which two new historical 
atlases of the Bible appeared, and a revised edition of another recent and well-known 
atlas, all to be followed in 1957 by the first new biblical geography since George Adam 
Smith, These publications may indicate a new era of interest in these areas of biblical 
study, and a wider popular understanding of their importance, all of which is good news 
to many of us. 

This Rand McNally Aflas is in the best geographical and historical tradition. 
The Preface reminds us that the first American Bible Atlas came from the same pub- 
lishers in 1884, and their reputation is a good indication of the quality of this new one. 
No less distinguished is the author, whose skills and scholarship are evident at every 
turn. It is a comprehensive work, richly illustrated with many pictures, drawings, and 
photos; a total of 51 ‘‘Maps, Plans and Tables” relating to almost every phase of the 
work; and 22 ‘‘Color Maps," both geographical and political, showing the different 
periods of biblical history. These color maps are double-page in size, about 9 by 12 
inches, and done in the best map-maker’s tradition. 

The plan of the book is simple and comprehensive. An introductory section begins 
with the finding of the Dead Sea scrolls and goes on back into the ancient world of the 
Patriarchs, with a list of sources for such study. There is also a survey of the geographical 
and geological features of Palestine on both sides of the Jordan, a feature which is in 
itself very valuable. 

In the following sections the whole panorama of OT history is treated in relation 
to the biblical text. The method of procedure is somewhat that of a running com- 
mentary, with the main emphasis on the geography and archeology. It is a searching 
and illuminating story. 

The NT is treated in the same general way. One section deals with the gospel 
materials, and another with the growth of the church in the Mediterranean world. 
A 5-page table of Bible History precedes these sections: a history concerned not only 
with Israel but Egypt and the biblical world in general. One finds some interesting 
variations in these dates of biblical events as compared with other chronologies: the 
Exodus here is 1230 B. c.; Saul is located 1000-985; the division of the kingdom in 929; 
the reign of Ahab, 874-851, and Jeroboam II, 789-748; the second fall of Jerusalem, 
August 16, 586; the Temple completed in 515; et cetera. 

Scattered through the book are many features of interest and help for the diligent 
student. One diagram shows the basic geological development of Palestine, and another 


the barometric pressure patterns. The wanderings of Abraham and Jacob are separately 


diagramed, as well as the invasion of the land described in Genesis 14. Solomon's 


provincial system and the Judean districts under Josiah are similarly shown, as are 
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the journeys of Jesus, the shipwreck of Paul, and several diagrams of the Jerusalem 
temple. All this and more, in addition to the text, should indicate something of the 
rich variety of material that awaits careful perusal of this excellent volume. 

An unfortunate misprint occurs on page 19, dating the discovery of the tomb of 
Pharaoh Tut-ankh-amen in 1927, but it is printed correctly on page 97 as 1922. One 
might find fault with some of the diagrams and charts, such as the journeys of Jesus 
perhaps, but these are minor matters and the book deserves far more commendation 
than criticism. The fact that it was selected as a bonus book by one of the well-known 
book clubs will probably assure it of wide circulation. It is our hope that it will receive 
thorough study and appreciation because of the importance of the subject matter and 
the commendable way it is treated here. 

CHARLES F, NeEsBITT 


WorFFrorD COLLEGE 


Dictionnaire d'Archéologie Biblique, by W. Corswant. NeuchAtel: Delachaux et Niestlé, 
1956. Pp. 324. 


Laymen anxious to obtain a concrete picture of the external manifestations of 
the private, social, and religious life of the Israelites and of the early Christians, in 
order to set the stage for the reading of the Bible, will like this unpretentious little 
book — if they know French. It contains a wealth of information disentangled from 
the technical intricacies of archeological analysis. This means a certain amount of 
streamlining and adaptation of archeological facts and theories for the benefit of the 
prospective users of the Dictionary, namely Bible readers in general, Sunday School 
teachers, and why not also the common grind of college and seminary students? Now 
this task of vulgarization was tackled with considerable skill. The work, interrupted 
by the death of the author, was completed, edited, and illustrated by Edouard Urech, 
a disciple of Prof. Corswant. One welcome feature is the topical listing of the key-words 
of the articles, immediately following the introduction; it will make it possible to use 
the Dictionary as a substitute for a handbook, and to gain a comprehensive view of 
archeological realities organically interrelated, even though they have to be scattered 
throughout the volume because of the whimsicality of the alphabetic order. 

A detailed critique is not in order here. At random: More information on the 


underground passages for the secret drawing of water from a fortified acropolis would 
be appreciated, as well as on the aqueduct and pool, or pools, of Siloam. The caption 


under an illustration representing silver shekels ought not to read ‘‘Shekels from a 
revolt of the Israelites (140 B.c. or A. D. 66),” for the coinage referred to in the first 
alternative is not the coinage of a period of revolt, but a regular coinage of the Maccabean 
rulers, and it has been proved conclusively that the so-called thick shekels, shown in 
the picture, were issued first in the spring of A. D. 66, at the outbreak of the Jewish 
war of independence. 

GeorcEs A. BarRRoIs 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Die Ausgrabungen in Paldstina und Syrien, by Anton Jirku. Halle (Saale): Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1956. Pp. vii+102 with 20 plates. 


This is a compact survey of the excavations in both Syria and Palestine, one which 
is as packed with information and basic bibliography as only a German scholar can do it, 
There are eight short chapters on chronology, the history of excavation in the two 
countries and the history of these countries in the light of the excavations, the material 
culture, the spiritual culture in so far as excavations have revealed it, works of art, 
the world of the dead and the world of the gods. Some 145 illustrations gathered on 
plates at the rear, while not well reproduced, nevertheless furnish adequate pictorial 
notation of the subject matter. 

Such a handbook as this is needed in English to supplement Albright’s Pelican 
Archaeology of Palestine. The author has been over all the basic literature and has 
culled from it a great mass of information about the major discoveries with the references 
cited in footnotes. The work, however, cannot be used uncritically. The selection of 
material and subjects treated would need to be supplemented according to the interests 
and viewpoint of the reader. The chronological citations, while generally good, must 
be watched in detail, particularly when uncritical reliance is placed upon the original 
excavator’s unchecked judgments or when there is uncritical acceptance of the views 
of certain sources, especially C. F. A. Schaeffer's Statigraphie Comparée et Chronologie 


de l’Asie Occidentale in the survey of Bronze Age stratification. 
G. ERNEST WRIGHT 


McCorMIcK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Masada: Survey and Excavations, 1955-1956, by the Hebrew University, Israel Explora- 
tion Society, Department of Antiquities. Jerusalem, Israel: Israel Exploration Society, 


1957. Pp. 60, Pls. 16. 


The inaccessibility of the mountain fortress of Masada, which played such an 
important role in the history of the Roman period in Palestine, accounts for the long 
neglect of its archeological remains. Two brief campaigns — covering a total of about 
20 days of work — during 1955 and 1956, conducted by the Department of Antiquities 
of the State of Israel, the Hebrew University, and the Israel Exploration Society, have 
provided us with an admirable survey of the extensive remains of this famous site. 


The results of the labors of two groups, one of 29 and another of 28 persons, on two 
g I 


campaigns have now been made available in book form (previously printed in the Jsrael 
txploration Journal, VII, 1 [1957]). The work is the joint contribution of M. Avi-Yonah, 


N. Avigad, Y. Aharoni, I. Dunayevsky, and S. Gutman. Excellent plans of the impor- 


tant buildings on the summit and on the terraces, as well as of the cisterns, the aqueduct, 
and a contour map of the entire area lay the foundation for more careful examination 


of the details of the site. From the preliminary survey and some trial trenches, the 
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survey party presents convincing evidence that the building formerly identified by 
Schulten as Herod’s Palace is actually a complex of storerooms, barracks, and living 
rooms for the court ministers and servants. The Palace of Herod, according to the 
survey party, is to be found on the lower terrace, where the remains of a peristyle 
building appear. In addition to the evidence for this identification which the authors 
employ, there can be cited the Corinthian capitals and the column covered with fluted 
plaster found at Jericho in the 1951 excavation by the American School of Oriental 
Research, a report of which has appeared as Vol. XXXII of the Annual. This survey of 
Masada is an important contribution to the growing picture of Roman Palestine of the 
Herodian period. It is to be hoped that this survey will soon be followed by scientific 
excavations. 


James B. PritcHaRD 


Cuurcu Divinity SCHOOL 
OF THE PACIFIC 


The Temple of Jerusalem, by André Parrot. (‘‘Studies in Biblical Archaeology,” No. 5.) 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 112, 25 figures, 7 plates. $2.75. 


Each ‘‘study”’ of the series here represented is like a well-illustrated encyclopedia 


article. No. 5 presents the temples of biblical Jerusalem with an added chapter on the 
Dome of the Rock. The high level of scholarship M. Parrot has established for the 
Studies is maintained in this work which, for scope and archeological documentation, 
takes its place as a standard reference work. 

Parrot’s intent, though nowhere stated, apparently is to help his readers form a 
conception of what the temples were like. To this end he supplies both the historical 
background and the archeological context. Data considered range from texts and 
architecture to artifacts and coins. At many points the author’s Mari background 
proves helpful. 

In curious contrast to the author’s efforts by description and illustration to give a 
conception of the temples stands his firm attitude toward “‘all the reconstructions 
attempted in the nineteenth century or at the beginning of the twentieth (which) 
should be treated with extreme caution’’ and are of “‘little value,” “their principal 
defect being that they combine a number of incompatible elements, without any regard 
for chronology” (p. 25). Such a pronouncement certainly applies to the Shick model 
(1896) which Parrot reproduces in a full page halftone plate (PI. 1), “simply as a historic 
document.”’ The judgment applies less rigidly to Watzinger’s work (Pl. IV) of 1933-35. 
Is the author correct in rejecting the usefulness to his purpose of every and all model or 
drawing reconstructions? Reference is made in the Bibliography to the Howland-Garber 
model reconstruction (1950). The Stevens’ drawings (1955) are mentioned in a note 
(p. 25, n. 2) and dismissed with the valid comment, ‘‘The battlemented walls are very 
doubtful.” Equally without any published justification, it might be added, are the 
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Stevens’ altar of burnt offering, pillar capitals, and the windows and doors to the. side- 
chambers.. In any case, it is not clear why one who attempts an accurate conception 
of the temples by words and figures should reject without discussion work of all those 
who follow the same purpose by drawing or by the more exacting work of making 
a model. 

Parrot’s work in English dress suffers by translation some inexactitude bordering 
on inconsistency (e. g., pp. 17, 91, 43 on the location of the Altar), by printing (the 
printer selected the wrong copyright page and turned Fig. VI, p. 30, upside down!) 
and by the publisher's price. Such occurrences are near discourtesies to an author 
like Parrot to whom there is so much indebtedness for the “‘Studies,’’ including The 


Temple of Jerusalem. 


Pau LEsLiE GARBER 


AGNEs Scott COLLEGE 








Ten years later — “the foremost authority 


on the Dead Sea scrolls’’ writes “the most 
comprehensive and up-to-date survey” of 


THE ANCIENT LIBRARY 
OF QUMRAN 


AND MODERN BIBLICAL STUDIES 


by FRANK MOORE CROSS Jr., Harvard Divinity School 


Waar have we learned about the Dead Sea 
scrolls — their contents, meaning, and his- 
tory —in the ten years since the first of 
them came to light? Dealing not just with 


the material found in Cave 1, but also with | 


that found in Caves 2 through 11, Mr. Cross 
here discusses all the scrolls and fragments 
that have been and are now being studied. 
His book reviews the Qumran excavations 
and the manuscripts on the basis of the 
author’s personal experience in the excava- 
tion, decipherment, and interpretation. In 
analyzing the most recently deciphered man- 
uscripts, he provides information that both 
illuminates the hitherto obscure history of 
the Qumr4n community and disentangles 


some controversial questions about the Es- 
senes, early Christianity, and the history of 
the text of the Bible. 


“‘Mr. Cross is easily the foremost authority on 
the Dead Sea scrolls today, thanks to his 
breadth of knowledge and his interest in all 
phases of research in the field which they 
represent. The present book is by far the 
most comprehensive and up-to-date survey 
of the subject which is now in print; it is 
also very readable and fascinating to non- 
specialists as well as to scholars.” 


— PROFESSOR W. F. ALBRIGHT, 
Johns Hopkins University 


Photographs, maps, index. 
$4.50 at all booksellers, or from DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC., Garden City, New York 
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The Biblical Doctrine of Justice and Law, by Heinz-Horst Schrey, Hans Hermann Walz, 
W. A. Whitehouse. (‘Ecumenical Biblical Studies,” No. 3.) London: SCM Press, 
1955. Pp. 208. $1.75. 


What can Christendom do about the contemporary crisis in law and justice? From 
the World Council of Churches Studies Division comes this record of ecumenical 
wrestling with the subject as the third in a series on questions relating to ‘the Biblical 
authority for the social and political message of the churches today.’’ Based on the 
1950 Treysa conference, the publication is authored by two German theologians, 
prominent in ecumenical circles, who participated in this study session. The purpose 
of the work is to discover in the Bible a Christian theological foundation for law and 
justice and examine its implications for the 20th century. Although the limitations 
which accompany reporting on a conference are apparent, the bock helps clear the 
ground for work that needs to be done in an area of vital importance. The English 


edition was adapted from the German original by the Rev. W. A. Whitehouse, and the 


authors hope that it will challenge Anglo-American thinking. 

The Introduction, written by Dr. Hans Hermann Walz, lawyer and theologian, 
is a brief but valuable analysis of the philosophical and practical aspects of law and 
justicc. The major and more controversial portion of the book by Professor Heinz- 
Horst Schrey of Tiibingen, deals with the biblical interpretation of the Righteousness 
of God, the relation of the Bible to Human Justice, and the step from the Bible to 
Systematic Theology. Schrey’s explication of the roots of the Treysa report is often 
speculative and labored, but it provides a panoramic picture of biblical law and justice. 
Many American readers will be troubled by the writer’s conservatism and at times 
seemingly uncritical use of material. His comprehensive development of the biblical 
idea of God's righteousness maintaining and securing the rights of his people in commu- 
nity leads one to expect conclusions which, however, never materialize. 

Because of its secular connotations, Protestant “natural law’’ was not a live option 
for the theologians at Treysa. The fundamental question for the authors is, ‘Will a 
doctrine of the Lordship of Christ, or of God as Creator and Preserver of the World 
through Law, or a Trinitarian heilsgeschichtlich formula be most faithful to Christianity 
and most fruitful in developing a theology of law and justice?’’ Complete agreement 
was reached on a Christological foundation with emphasis upon justification as the 
means by which God in his righteousness secures justice for men. A majority of the 
group also approved modification of the statement in the direction of the ‘‘Trinitarian” 
or heilsgeschichtlich formulation. The result is confusing. While the “Lordship of 
Christ’’ dramatizes the intimate relationship between the law and the gospel, the 
“Trinitarian” statement accents the dissimilarities in nature and function between 
Church and State. 

Locating concern for both human justice and the preaching of the gospel in the 
love of God means that the Church cannot evade responsibility for the conduct of 
the State. Distinguishing between the realms of the Church and the gospel on one 
hand and the State, human law and justice on the other hand does not result in a 
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dualism but rather in the side-by-side functioning of two related institutions at 
levels which have been determined by differences in origin and purpose in the divine 
economy. 

Much of the force of the Treysa report is lost by what is to me an incongruous 
final eschatological note. Although there is obvious value in attempting to develop a 
biblically-based theology of law and justice which will have relevance within Chris- 
tianity, is it not also important for Protestants to maintain a position which makes 
possible a common meeting with other traditions and persons similarly concerned 


with universal order? 


CHESTER L. WICKWIRE 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 








The History of Israe 


By MARTIN NOTH 


Professor Noth’s History is already recognized among scholars as the 
most important, as well as the most comprehensive, of all modern 
attempts to reconstruct the history of ancient Israel. Now it is available 
in a concise English translation. Professor Noth traces the history of 
Israel from the Confederation of the Twelve Tribes down to the last 
decline and fall in the Roman period. 


“The archaeological discoveries of the last century have brought to 
light inscriptions and objects from the ancient Near East which illu- 
minate vividly the background of ancient Israel. In this book Noth 
utilizes this material fully, presents the historical facts according to the 
best scholarship of today.”” — Ropert H. PFetrrer. 


‘This eminently competent history of ancient Israel is the work of one 
of Germany’s leading Old Testament scholars.... The volume as a 
whole is a combination of scholarly data and mellow interpretation, 
and it stands out impressively in the steady stream of works on ancient 
Israel.’’ — A. L. Sacnar, President, Brandeis University. $7.50 
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Everyday Life in Old Testament Times, by E. W. Heaton. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1956. Pp. 240. $3.95. 


The author defines his task as ‘“‘presenting a panorama of Israelite life, as ordinary 
families knew it, from about 1250 to 586 B.c.”’ The upper time limit is a commonly 
accepted date for the Exodus, and it is to be understood with some elasticity, for the 
civilization of the Israelites borrowed much from the culture of Canaan, which in itself 
was but a particular expression of the complex civilization of Western Asia and the 
Eastern Mediterranean countries in the second millennium. Hence the frequent, and 
most welcome, probes and incursions into pre-Israelite archeology and anthropology. 
On the contrary, the lower time limit, 586 B. c., the collapse of the monarchy, is taken 
strictly, in view of the fact that a companion volume, Everyday Life in New Testament 
Times, by A. C. Bouquet, is available. But what about “Everyday Life in Post-Exilic 
Palestine and the Intertestamental Period’? The present volume was written for the 
British opposite numbers of our high and prep-school students, university freshmen, 
and general readers, interested but definitely non-specialists. We beg to include sem- 
inary students in the list, since they might benefit by the topical order of matters not 
usually followed in archeological textbooks in English. The factual information is 
generally accurate, and the presentation judicious, with an occasional point of humor, 
which will make the dry facts of archeology more palatable. Some sections might be 
enlarged to good advantage, such as the section on ‘“‘marriage,’’ where the disagreement 
of the scholars on the precise meaning of the bride’s price is dismissed rather than 
discussed, and also the section on ‘‘mourning,” on “hydraulic engineers,” and on 
“‘commerce.”’ There is some excellent illustration, which draws on museum sources 
and recent excavation reports. But I have serious misgivings about some of the pen 
drawings. Even the most dull-witted tribesman would object to the scattering of tents 
shown on Figure 13, euphemistically described as a camp, not to speak of the location 
of the watering hole on what appears to be the top of a sand dune. And shall we assume 
that the woman in Figure 33 climbed down into the well (also located on a hill top), 
from which she is seen emerging? I never saw anything quite like this in all my years 
in Palestine. Also, the game-boards from Megiddo, Figures 40-41, are upside down. 
They would have deserved a full page, rather than the game-board of Ur, Figure 28, 
which is chronologically ‘‘out of bounds.” 

GerorGEs A, BARROIS 


Hebrew Man, by Ludwig Kohler. Translated by Peter R. Ackroyd. New York and 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1956. Pp. 160. $2.50. 


Published originally as Der hebrdische Mensch (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul 
Siebeck], 1953), this little volume is a popular, non-technical attempt ‘‘to present the 
Hebrew in all the various aspects of his physical and spiritual life’ (p. 13). !n eight 
short chapters the author discusses the Hebrew in terms of his physical characteristics, 
his health, his mode of living, and his mental attitudes. The ambitious scope of the 


book far exceeds its contributions. 
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The chapters on ‘‘Physical Characteristics’ and ‘“‘Health and Sickness” are poorly 
done. The author presents his collection of data with little organization or direction. 
In the former chapter he labors the obvious point that the Hebrews are not a race, but 
shocks the reader by referring to the Anglo-Saxon race (p. 14)! After a somewhat 
irrelevant discussion of the physical characteristics of modern Jews and an examination 
of the skeleton of Queen Helena of Adiabene, he presents a rather tenuous portrait of 
the Hebrew physique based on biblical references and a consideration of the Medi- 
terranean peoples today. In the latter chapter he presents an equally inadequate 
treatment of circumcision, castration, life expectancy, childbirth, and physical ailments. 

Two chapters devoted to the topic ‘‘How the Hebrew Lived” introduce the reader 
to the education of the child and to his later role ‘in religious practice, in marriage, in 
law, and in warfare’ (p. 74). The contents of these chapters range from an excellent 
discussion of personal names to the suggestion that the Hebrew’s penchant for wisdom 
may be attributed to his early marriage! 

Turning to a consideration of ‘‘How the Hebrew Thought,” the author characterizes 
the Hebrew mind as ‘‘marked by great excitability and strong feeling” (p. 104). He 
argues that a ‘‘vague awareness of cosmic insecyrity’”’ (p. 109) causes the Hebrew to 
come to terms with the world by withdrawing into himself and seeking security in 
tradition. 

Although this book may be criticized as verbose, poorly organized, and over- 
generalized, it is not without its redeeming features. The author, who demonstrates 
wide learning and a critical appreciation of the Bible, has presented many valuable 
insights. His theory that the sod, or evening circle, provides the Sitz tm Leben for many 
of the proverbs deserves further consideration. His last chapter, “Justice in the Gate,” 
is a convincing discussion of the Hebrew legal assembly. Especially intriguing is his 
theory that Job 3-31 provides a picture of the inner workings of such an assembly. 

One may regret that the translator was not more successful in his work. ‘‘Transla- 
tion style” is frequently evident in sentence structure. In a few cases the translator 
has left the meaning obscure. For example, ‘‘Everyone addressed everyone else as 


‘thou’ ” (p. 66) is not an adequate trarslation of the German. 
EMMETT WILLARD HAMRICK 


WAKE Forest COLLEGE 


Central Ideas in Amos, by Arvid S. Kapelrud. (‘‘Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske 
Videnskabs-Akademie i Oslo, II. Hist.-Filos. Klasse. 1956," No. 4.) Oslo: I Kom- 
misjon Hos. H. Aschehoug & Co. (W. Nygaard), 1956. Pp. 86. Norw. kr. 8.00. 


Central Ideas in Amos, by Dr. Kapelrud, a Norwegian member of the Society, 
is a sound and comprehensive introduction to ‘‘a great man in the service of God” 


(p. 81). It is not a verse-by-verse commentary, a critical text, or a new translation; it 
seeks the answers to the questions we constantly ask about the person of Amos and his 
intention. First Kapelrud considers the place, position, time, appearance, and vocation 
of the prophet. He next devotes a section to the “‘execrations” in chapters 1 and 2, 
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goes then to his major interest, the ideas of Amos: “His Idea of God," ‘‘Amos and 
Ethics,”’ “‘Amos and the Cult.” 

These are some of Kapelrud’s more important conclusions: Amos spoke not out of 
choice but necessity; his vocation — possibly an unrecorded vision — was categorical. 
He had to speak and an ancient Jewish oral tradition and intolerable social conditions 
dictated the ethical content of his message. The ethical element was central in his 
thinking. As a moged he was ‘‘a person of rather high rank” and “responsible for . . 
temple herds’’ (p. 78). He was educated in the religious tradition, versed in the lan- 
guage of cultic oracles, which language he employed particularly in his skilful opening 
“execrations.”’ But his association with the cult did not prejudice Amos in its favor, 
On the contrary Amos rejected the cult as irrelevant (p. 37), not “foreign cult” (p. 75) 
or cult practiced outside of Jerusalem (p. 78), but the cult ‘‘not accompanied by a life 
in accord with the ethical standards of Yahweh”’ (p. 81). 

As for these “ethical standards of Yahweh,” he assumed that all nations, not Israel 
alone, were aware of them — whether or not they ignored them. All nations were 
accountable, and any cruel nation was doomed. The doom that Amos pronounced 
was first of all the doom of his whole people. He did not, like some of his predecessors, 
threaten only a king or a dynasty but a people. And it was not because he exempted 
Judah that the Judean prophet appeared at a northern sanctuary but only because in 
his day the northern kingdom occupied a position of leadership (p. 11). Upon his people, 
Israel with Judah, he concentrated his oracle of doom, but his grim vision was a great 
deal broader. He denounced inhumanity in man, ‘Amos comes nearer to [universalism] 
than is normally admitted” (p. 41). 

As can be seen the author does not avoid controversial matters. But one cannot 
often take exception to his conclusions. In two rather important matters he may seem 
to go too far. Does he overstress the dependence of Amos upon cult and cultic tradition? 
Kapelrud for whom this is a “‘central idea’’ would deny that he does. Nevertheless the 
statement that Amos ‘“‘hardly said a single word which is not in some way influenced 
by the cult’”’ (p. 81) appears to be an overstatement. And a second idea of Kapelrud 
may not be sufficiently developed and demonstrated — his view as to the source of 
Amos’ thoroughgoing universalism (pp. 43-47). After noting that by about 1400 B. c. 
in Ugarit, El had become “‘the supreme God,” Kapelrud posits with possibly too little 
evidence an ‘‘amalgamation between El] and Yahweh” in Israel centuries later when 
Amos worked. The argument seems to suggest that not only Amos but everyone then 
was conscious of this amalgamation and could regard Israel's God as the supreme or 
only God, with that attribute of El (p. 79). If this is what Kapelrud means is he right; 
and do the people in fact share the prophet’s universalism? 

The English of this publication has a slightly foreign accent and typographical 
errors are too frequent. But the meaning is seldom obscure and English readers are 
only too glad to pay this price for access to the valued contributions of our Scandinavian 
colleagues. 

SHELDON H. BLANK 


HEBREW UNION COLLEGE 
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The Hebrew Iliad, by Robert H. Pfeiffer and William G. Pollard. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. Pp. 154. $2.50. 


Three men of outstanding excellence have produced a book. The first, after nearly 
three millennia of anonymity, is pleasantly, if somewhat imaginatively, identified as 
Ahimaaz. Like Homer, he wrote of great events which, by his telling, gained immortal 
significance in the world’s history. The book that he wrote, The Hebrew Iliad, is of 
course the ancient historical narrative embedded in the Books of Samuel, sometimes 
prosaically denoted J. Collaborating with the ancient writer, Professor Pfeiffer has 
translated. We get the impression that the author, redivivus, might exclaim, “Just 
what I meant to say.’”’ The third in the scribal triumvirate, William G. Pollard, by 
introducing to us the book as a whole and its successive narrative elements, skilfully 
prepares the western reader's mind to consider the events and the emotional significance 
of an epic which has become more deeply rooted in our culture than ever was the story 
of the Trojan War. 

Two appendices give the older material from Judges and some of the late, 


“theocratic” narrative from I Samuel; and a table of the Bible passages translated 
is added. With these the Bible as it is ard history as it was are made intelligible. 

The Hebrew Iliad is a popular book in the best sense. The product of scholarship, 
it invites to further scholarly study. An attractive gift both for the folks who've never 


heard of the Bible and for those who have read it all their lives. 
Moses BAILEY 


HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


An Introduction to the Apocrypha, by B. M. Metzger. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xii+274. $4.00. 


The committee which produced the Revised Standard Version of the Bible has 
supplemented its work with the publication of a translation of the Apocrypha. At the 
same time Professor Metzger, a member of the committee, has given us an excellent 
introduction which provides in nontechnical language a key to the understanding and 
evaluation of these writings. These fourteen or fifteen documents, written during the 
last two centuries before Christ and the first century of the Christian era, have always 
been a matter of controversy. Even today the position of the Greek Orthodox Church 
is not clear, and Roman Catholics accept twelve of the fifteen books as Scripture, while 
Protestants and Jews reject all of them. 

The main part of the present volume consists of fifteen chapters, one devoted to 
each of the books in question. The author states his own viewpoint as the following: 
that these books are not part of Scripture, but they contain certain moral and religious 
insights of permanent value, and moreover in these writings we find information regard- 


ing the life and thought of the Jewish people in the period just before the emergence of 
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Christianity. All the material which. could be called strictly introductory is presented 
clearly and simply, and enlivened with interesting comments and sidelights. 

For the reviewer, however, the interest increased greatly with the chapters entitled 
“The Apocrypha and the NT,” “A Brief History of the Apocrypha in the Christian 


” 


Church,” and ‘‘The Pervasive Influence of the Apocrypha."’ Because the echoes of 
the Apocrypha in the NT prove that these writings were well known in the first century, 
the reader wishes to determine just what degree of approbation was given them by the 
NT authors. Metzger argues that among the Jews, and consequently among the early 
Christians, there was no Alexandrian canon which included the Apocrypha, and further- 
more the use of these books in no case implies that they were acknowledged as Scripture 
by the NT writers. From this point one naturally proceeds to the history of the canon 
in the Christian Church which is briefly outlined through the Fathers and Councils, 
the Reformation and Trent, down to modern times. Of late among Protestants opposi- 
tion to these books has decreased, a position of moderation which Metzger favors. 
Not a few of the Protestant Bibles contained the Apocrypha, e. g., Luther’s Bible and 
the King James’ Version of 1611, which moreover in the NT had marginal references 
to the apocryphal books. Early in the last century, however, due to many protests 
the British and Foreign Bible Society decided to omit the Apocrypha from its editions 
of the Scriptures, and the American Bible Society followed suit. Yet even today the 
Anglican Church and the Protestant Episcopal Church in their Lectionaries include 
several lessons from these books. Perhaps the change of attitude can best be illustrated 
by an incident. It is a little known fact, Metzger notes, that at the coronation of the 
British sovereign the Bible which he kisses must contain the Apocrypha. In 1901 
when Edward VII was crowned, it was discovered at the last moment that the copy of 
the Scriptures specially provided for the occasion did not contain these books, and 
another copy which contained them was substituted. 

According to the position which one holds regarding these writings one will desire 
that this or that point could have been brought out better. No doubt a Catholic author 
would have adopted a different approach and emphasized more the difference in fun- 
damental attitudes toward tradition. At the same time a study of the Bible of Jerusalem 
shows that the practical attitudes are not as divergent as sometimes believed. In the 


present volume Metzger manifests his courtesy, accuracy, and unusual familiarity 
with Catholic literature. Whether or not one agrees with all the positions of the author 
everybody will admit that this introduction has enriched the study of the Apocrypha 
and will be of great value to all. 


J. J. Cottins, S. J. 


WEsTON COLLEGE 
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MANUSCRIPTS submitted for publication in the Journal should be 
neatly typewritten, with footnotes in a separate section (all double- 
spaced). Biblical references should follow this form: Matt 849; foot- 
note references:\y. The words Old Testament, New Testament, 
Masoretic Text, Septuagint are to be abbreviated OT, NT, MT, LXX. 
In most respects the Journal is edited in accordance with A Manual of 
Style (University of Chicago Press, 1949). 
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